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And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


the women of this nation can secure the right 
of Suffrage. One is to urge the measure, step 
by step, year by year, before state legislatures, 
demanding amendments to their several consti- 
tutions. The other is to besiege Congress at 
once, making Woman Suffrage a disturbing ele- 
ment in the councils of the nation until politi- 
cians shali be compelled to make it ‘a party 
question, and thus secure its success. By the 





No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove ; 

Tcan but give the gifts he gave, 
And plead his love for love. 
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And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from him can come to me 
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GOD IS LOVE. 


Wao fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan ? 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise his justice ; even such 
His pityiog love I deem ; 

Ye seek akipg ; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye seek the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss ; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross, 


More than your schoolmen teach, wilhin 
Myself, alas, I kauw ; 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sip, 
Too smal) the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil my eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self.distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 

I hear, with groans and travail-cries, 
The world contess its sin. 


Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm ard flood, 

To one fixed star my spirit chngs ; 
I know that God is good ! 


Not mine to look when cherubim 
And serapbs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in him 
Which evil isin me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above ; 

I know notiof his base—I know 
His goodness and his love. 


I dimly guess from blessings known, 
Of greater out of sight, 

And with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments, too, are right. 


T long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise ; 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies, 


On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronted balms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond bis love and care. 


O brothers ! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and sater way. 


And Thou, O Lord ! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee ! 
J.G. WHITTIaR. 








ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
OLA TION. 
spaniels 

Tue annual meeting of the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association was held on Tuesday, 10th 
of May, 187u, at Apollo Hall, in the city of New 
York. The President, Mrs. Exmzareta Capy 
Stanton, occupied the chair. 

On the platform were Mrs. Robert Dale Owen, 
Mrs. P. W. Davis, Rev. Mrs. Hanaford, Mrs. 
Phelps, Miss Cozzens, Mrs. Hallock, Mrs. 
Blake, Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Crosby, Mrs. Elmes, 
Mrs. Griffing, Mrs. Minor, and Miss Anthony. 

Mrs. Hanaford opened the meeting with 
prayer, asking spiritual guidance and blessing. 

Mrs. Witbour read the call for the meeting, 
atter which Mrs. Stanton announced that the 
report of the Business Committee would be de- 
ferred till a later period of the meeting. The 
farewell uddress of the retiring President follow- 
ed, and was listened to with the most profound 
interest, only interrupted by the most enthusi- 
astic applause, long continued and oft repeated 

MRS. STANTON’S ADDRESS. 

In response to the call of the ‘* National Wo. 
man Suffrage Association,” read by our Secre- 
tary, we have assembled here to-day to consider 
the progress of our cause throughout the coun- 
try, and the best mode of pressing forward the 
work in the future. I am glad to announce 
that delegates from mang states are here ready 
to report what has been done in their several 
localities. The call contains one point of great 
impdrtance, to which I would invite your seri- 
ous consideration. The Executive Committee 
recommend the friends of Woman Suffrage 
throughout the country to concentrate their ef- 
forts on a Sixteenth Amendment of the Federal 
constitution rather than by special action in 
their several states, ‘There are two ways in which 





first method we should not only have the labor 
of going into every school district, town and 
“ward, to teach ignorant, unthinking women 
that they need the ballot, and the men of their 
class how to use it, but we should place edu- 
cated, refined women, such as grace this plat- 
form to-day, in the humiliating position of sup- 
pliants at the feet of serfs, peasants, slaves, 
paupers, drunkards, knaves—all the ragged, 
ignorant riff-raff, native and foreign, in the 
country, praying them at their good pleasure 
to grant the mothers, wives and daughters of 
this republi>, the rights, privileges aud immu- 
nities of American citizens. This will be our 
position in appealing to the people of the seve- 
ral states. Let those who have the stomach for 
such work (I confess I have not) canvass every 
state from Maine to California, and humbly ask 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, Patrick, Hans, Yung- 
Tung and Sambo, to recognize such women as 
Lucretia Mott, Ernestina L. Rose, Susan B. 
Anthony, and Anna Dickinson as their political 
equals. Let them listen to their puerile objec- 
tions and parley with them on their low ground 
until stung into that dignified self-respect, in 
which it is the first need and duty of every wo- 
man to-day to intrench herself. This slow and 
humiliating method of appealing to the masses 
is the one point in our future work to which I 
ask special attention, because it is one few men 
see or feel, and the one, too, on which women 
can be the most easily roused to a sense of their 
degradalion. By the other method, in doing 
the nationa} work, we should hold protracted 
conventions in Washington with hearings be- 
fore joint and special committees; have our 
demands considered by the picked men of the 
nation—such as Sumner, Conkling, Trumbull, 
Pomeroy, Thurman, Carpenter, Butler, Brooks, 
Eldridge, Bingham, Lawrence, | to have our 
rights debated on the broad principles of jus- 
tice—on the true theory of our government— 
not tried by the traditions and prejudices of the 
great unlettered and unwashed ‘masses. Then, 
too, there is a poetic justicé in compelling the 
same class of representative ‘* white males ” who 
in the beginning put up the barriers against 
woman’s enfranchisenent to be the honored in- 
struments now to take themdown. I know that 
our republican brethren are growing very con- 
scientious just now, lest in enfranchising the 
women by a Sixteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral constitution they might violate the time- 
honored state rights doctrine of the democracy. 
If, however, on the eve of the coming Presidens 
tial campaign, they could be made to believe 
that they could control the votes of the women 
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> in 1848, Lucretia Mott and myself, with a few 


as certainly as those of the colored men, possi 
bly their scruples might be allayel a second 
time. Beside the two modes of securing Wo- 
man Snffrage to which § have referred, some of 
our friends suggest still another—an appe>l to 
the courts. ‘They say there is nothing in our con- 
stitutions forpidding women to vote to-day ; that 
‘we should go to the polls and insist on exercising 
thesright. If denied, then test the law and 
force a decision of the whole question in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This 
mode, too, like ‘he appeal to Congress, has the 
advantage of referring the decision of our rights 
to the best minds of the nation. As the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association of Missouri have 
taken the necessary steps to this end, and as 
their President, Mrs. Frances Mitor, is present 
with us, ard will speak on this point some time 
during the Convention, I shall leave her to elab- 
orate the idea. You have heard Mrs, Wilbour’s 
very able report of the steady progress that bas 
been made from time to time on this question. 
As it is proposed to merge the society into a 
broader Univn organization, and as ai the close 
of this session I retire from the offivial position 
that I have held many years as Premdent ot 
national committees and associations, I wish 
for the encouragement of the new workers in 
our cause to take a brief view of the grand steps 
acnieved in the last quarter of a cenlury toward 
the recoguition of wo nan’s individual sovereign- 
ty. As the faith of even the greatest souls will 
sometimes fail to penetrate the thick clouds of 
darkness in which our morial lives are inclosed, 
it is wise. occasionally,-to pause and contrast 
the presen: with the past that in seeing what 
has been accomplished we may gain new hope 
and inspiration for the work before us. When, 


other friends, called the first Woman's Rights 
Convention ever held in the country, by the 
statute laws ofall the states of the Union, excepi 
Louisiana, where the Napoleonic code prevailed, 
the civil and political condition of married wo- 
men was as degraded as that of the slaves on ihe 
southern plantations. Alike, they had no rights 
of person, property, wages, children. In fact, 
the spirit of the old common law of England 
reflected in our codes, held all married women as 
slaves in theory, and, save only by the hu 
manty of- husbands in special cases, in prac, 
tice also. The husband and wife having been 
declared by Blackstone to be one (and that one 
the husband), all the marrage and divorce 
laws were based on that idea, and the cus- 
toms of barbarous ages were enforced in the 
nineteenth century. To-day woman's individua: 
sovereignty in the state is partially recognized. 
She has the right, in many states, to 
annul oppressive marriage contracts. She 
can hold property, do business in her own 
name, control her earnings, keep a bavk ac- 
count, make a contract or a will, sue and be 
sued, sit on juries, be port master, school com. 
miissiones, notary public. In Kansas, she can 
vote on schools and license laws, and in Wyom- 
ing on all questions—holding there the ballot in 
her own right, that badge of nobility in this 
country, that sceptre of power in the hand of 
an American citizen. With a prescience and 
persistence that seem like special inspiration, 
the right blow was struck at the etatein the very 
first convention, resting our claims not on the 
granting of certain favors or the redress of cer- 
tain grievances, but in demanding at the ovt. 
set full political equality with the men of the 
nation, as will be seen in the following resolu- 


‘last stronghold of woman's degradation, where 


women of this country to secure to 
themselves their sacred right to the elective 
franchise.” This resolution I penned -and pre- 
sented in oppodition, to the friends of the move- 
ment in the convention. Even good Lucretia 
Mott said-it wasan extravagant demand that 
would make our whole movement. ridiculous, 
Though Ihad never spoken in public before, 
yet, by the help of Frederick Douglass (whose 
moral sense had been quickened by the prop- 
erty qualification for colored men in the State of 
New York), I carried that resolution. Over twen_ 
ty years of education haveshown us that that 
resolution touched the very centre of woman's 
wrongs, and over-topped all the rest presented 
on that occasion, It struck the keynote of 
woman’s freedom the world over, and to day, 
leading men and women, priests, politicians, 
philosophers, and philanthropists in all na- 
tions anda hundred thousand petitions in the 
British Parliament echo back that demand which 
when first uttered was laughed at from Maine 
to Louisiana. That the battle in the State is 
nearly fought is seen in the fact that priests and 
politicians, those who know how to organize 
popular thought and lead numbers, are already 
vieing with each other to s¢e who to-day shall 
stand at the helm of this movement. The 
province of those who lead thought differs 
widely from those who lead numbers, as new 
views of life must ever be opening up to the 
true reformer. Obedient to eternal law, he 
presses forward, and the work thatin faith and 
hope he begins is ever finished by other hands. 
So let the pioneer workers in this reform grace- 
fully give place, and leave the marshalling of the 
torces to younger leaders. There is a wilder- 
ness bejond the heights we hold to-day where 
skilled bands and brave hearts may find abun- 
dant work to do. In the church, too, woman's 
individual sovereignty is recognized. The 
Methodist denomination has taken the initia- 
tive ard fundamental step towards woman's 
full equality in the marriage relation, where the 
last and hardest battle tor freedom remains to 
be fonght. By a late ecclesiastical cannon that 
church has abolished the word “obey” from 
its marriage ceremony. All praise to the fol- 
lowers of Wesley! I wonder if the reverend 
fathers see the deep significance and far-reach- 
ing consequence of the act. In extending to 
women the right to vote on the question of 
**Jay delegation,’ the Methodist Church has 
taken another step in the right direction. In 
many of the chuiches women are permitted to 
vote on all business matters, to speak and pray 
in their meetings, to fill the office of deacon, and 
even to be ordained as pastors of congregations 
(to draw salaries), undadminister the ordinan- 
ces. ‘To singin the choir and play on the or- 
gan are privileges they have long enjoyed, as 
Paul never chanced to say, ‘I suffer not a 
woman to sing in the churches.” Leading 
minds of the church are now giving new and 
more hberal interpretations of the Bible, recog_ 
nizing the equality of the sexes, making the de. 
clarations of Paul and Moses subordinate to the 
greater facts of progressive humanity. Twenty 
years ago, when we made the first demand that 
Christian women should enjoy equal rights in 
the church, the clergy ard religious journals 
made one howl all over the country. To-day, 
where equal rights are not awarded, the women 
are in a condition of chronic rebellion. The 


her heaviest chains are gilded and unseen, 
where the Satan of ust hides mid luxury, silks 





tion ; “Resolved, That it is the duty of the 
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home. Political equality and: religious liberty 
.have always preceded social freedom ; hence 
the subjection of woman to man as dependent, 
4 Mistress or wife is the last iorm of slavery that 
will be abolished from the earth. In demand. 
ing for women the rights of citizens and saints 
in the state and the church we have been pay- 
ing the way all along for the higher and far 
more important right—the sovereignty of her 
own person in the home. Conservatives—who 
always see the last result of a new mensure 
more clearly than the Radicals themselves, who, 
in their earnestness and enutbusiasm for princi- 
ple, ignore consequences—said, long ago, ‘this 
Woman's Rights movement is the inauguration 
of a social revolution which will abolish vhe in- 
stitution of marriage!’ That is the objection 
the friends ot Woman Suffrage are obliged to 
meet every day ; thatis the one that pursued 
our Boston friends in their late campaign in 
Vermont ; that is the one that Miss Anthony 
and Ihave met athousand times in the West 
this winter ; an4@ that is the one that most of the 
new workers in our canse deciare, ‘* We have 
nothing to dg with, and will not meet nor an- 
swer.” Fifteen years ago Lucy Stone struck a 
bold blow at the old institution when she ac- 
cepted the civil obligation of the marriage rela- 
tiou under protest, repudiatingthe name, evenu- 
of her legal husband—so sacredly did she hold 
her individual sovereignty against all human 
laws and customs. When the divorce laws were 
under consideration in the New Yo.k Legisla- 
ture in 1861, in a hearing before the Judiciary 
Commitiee, another blow was struckin the same 
direction that came near making New York es 
free soil for woman as Indiana and Connecticut 
are to-day. On that occasion Lucretia Mott, 
Ernestine L. Rose, and myself pressed the 
justice of the bill then pending, which provided 
divorce for cruel treatment, desertion, drunken- 


| ness, etc. So convincing and impressive were 


the arguments and appeals, that the bill lacked 
but very few votes of beimg carried. Did any 
of us protest ageinst marriage per se ? Certainly 
not. Only against the present form that makes 
man master, woman slave. The only revolu- 
tion that we would inaugurate is to make woman 
a self-supporting, dignified, independent, equal 
partner with man in the state, the church, the 
home. One logically and naturally tollows the 
other ; and the ballot isthe key to all. The 
true social relation of man and womanis the 


are struggling to-day ; and though cowards and 
knaves turn from the subject and try to suppress 
the discussion before the awful facts of life, we 
all stand hardened or appalled. The social 
vice, with its festering, wide-spread corruption, 
disease and death of soul and body alike, our 
asylums for the dumb, tbe blind, the maimed, 
the halt, the idiot, the lunatic, the crimmal ; the 
wholesale infanticide, seduction, rape, divorce, 
incest in high places ; lily hands stranghng the 
moral monstrosities of forced maternity 
wives running to Indiana and Connecticut like 
slaves to their Canada ; paramours shot in broad 
daylight, our courts of justice, and leading 
journals with all sorts of vulgarity and knavery, 
made the hunting-ground of refined, cultivated 
women, who have dared to feed and shelter fu. 
gitives of their own sex from marriages worse 
than plantation slavery—all these things and 
ten times more too horrible to conmder, like 
hideous ghosts of the outraged sentiments, af- 
fections and ambitions of womanhood, rise up 
on every side, proclaiming that the dynasty of 





and diamonds, is in the sacred enclosure of 


brute force must now yield to moral powers and 





momentous problem with which earnest minds — 
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woman be set free—the absolute sovereign of 
her own person, her own affections, and her 
own home. In view of the moral slough in 
which the race is foundering to-day, pray do 
not insult the nineteenth century with any fur- 
ther talk of the headship of man inthe famuly ; 
for by his selfish indulgences, gross appetites, 
and bloated vices, he has forfeited all claim to 
that position. Consider, for example, the be- 
havior of the leading lawyers and editors in the 
McFarland-Richardson trial, to which the at- 
tention of the entire nation is called to-day ; 
listen to the opinions of mén in society and at 
home, as wellas in our courts, and you will 
find that judges, lawyers, clergymen, journalists, 
all alike talk as if pure friendship between the 
sexes were impossible, as if every husband 
owned the wife by his side without the least re- 
spect as to her feelings towards him whatso- 
ever. Horace Greeley has well said : 

Every scoundrel who looks upon woman as an instru- 
ment of his lust, and never aided ove in distress, 
except with intent to make her his prey, rushes 
instinctively to the conclusion that Richardsen was a 
seducer. He wants no evidence of this but such as he 
finds in his own breast. And everyone accustomed to 
look on a wife merely as a species of property, whereof 
the title cannot be alienated by abuse any more than if 
sho were a horse or a dog, naturally inclines to the 
same verdict. 

For which noble sentence I pardon Horace 
Greeley for his flunkeyism for the last four years, 
Women with awaking pride and self-respect 
will not submit to the tyranny in the marriage 
relation they endured a contury ago. They 
may be dragged into the courts, a spectacle to 
men and angels, there to be grossly questioned 
by vulgar, unfeeling lawyers; they may have 
their children torn from them, their virtue 
doubted, be compelled to earn their own bread 
in the gurrets and cellars of the metropolis : 
but when they once understand that their affoc- 
tions are more holy and binding than man’s 
laws, rather than live with men they loathe and 
abhor, they will sacrifice ease, luxury, respect- 
ability ; trample creeds, codes and customs 
under their fect ; and with their own hands 
sunder the ties like withes that bind them in 
false relations. Men may as well begin to 
shape their ideas, lives and laws in harmony 
with this new development of womanhood. 
Shooting paramours, divorce cases, and four 
weeks testimony on points that concern not 
the world to know, spread out by our daily 
press, serve only to rouse the indignation of 
every woman who has two grains of pride to 
white heat against the whole idea on which all 
these prosecutions are based—man's right of 
property in woman. Southern laws protected 

the master in shooting any one who tampered 

with his slave and sent him a freeman to Can- 
ada. Pablic sentiment said the slave was con- 
tented and happy, drudging in the rice-fields, 
with stripes on his back, to come aud go at the 
beck of his owner ; that nothing in his own 
soul could possibly suggest that any change 
whatever in his condition might be desirable ; 
he could never dream that beyond his nerrow 
horizon of darkness and despair there might 
hea world of light and freedom that was not 
only his right but his duty to secure. By 
northern laws, as seen in the cases of Sickles, 
Cole and probably McFarland, the husband 
may shoot the man that tampers with his wife ; 
she is supposed to love and adore her husband, 
and, hike the slave, to be contented and happy 
under all circumstances—happiness being the 
normal condition of slaves and women. No 
matter what the character of the husband— 


tine, leaving his wife and children in’ poverty 
and rags to suffer hunger in a New York gar- 


ret, victims to his daily outbursts. of brutality 
and passion, or of his stolid indifference or ne- 
glect—let him, in fact, be and do as he chooses, 
no other man shall have mercy on these help- 
less ones ; and the woman shall continue to be 
his wife as Jong as he lives, say the laws of 
New York, though her flesh craw], and her 
soul sickén every time he enters her pre- 
sence. Such is the popular idea of the sacred- 
ness of the marriage institution, Do we not, O 
women of the republic! need to raise a higher, 
purer, better standard than this, on which to 
base the home, the church and the state? for 
the family underlies all other izstitutions, and 
how can you cement its ties but in the punty of 
both man and woman? In the present degra- 
dation of the mother of the race we have the 
cause of our social anarchy, religious bigotry, 
and political corruption. The art, the s*‘rata- 
gem, the intrigue, the cowardice, the self-abne- 
gation—the cardinal vices of our social life—the 
necessary weapons of a subject class, are re- 
flected in our theology, commerce and legisla- 
tion. The doubt, fear, sorrow, humiliation, 
despair, that oppress the minds of so many un. 
happy mothers, are handed down, reappearing 
in every generation in weakness, deformity, 
depravity ; in idiots, lunatics, criminals ; in 
the unfortunate victims that crowd our prisons 
and asylums. All special reforms are hopeless, 
surface work, but dipping out the ocean ; and 
there can be no vital change until we under- 
stand and observe the immutable laws that gov- 
ern the most sacred of all relations. John 
Stuart Mill says that one great result he looks 
for in the enfranchisement of woman is an end 
of the present reckless propagation of the race 
by which so many evils are multiplied to-day. 
In closing, I would say a word in defence of 
Susan B. Anthony and myself against the com- 
plaints of our Boston friends. They say we are 
injudicious ofttimes in word and deed, saying 
many things that should not be said, doing 
many things that should not be done ; to all of 
which we plead guilty? and ask, what man 
or woman who has done anything in this world 
must not honestly make the same confession. 
But in the twenty years of faithful service in 
the cause of woman, who can point to one duty 
left undone, one deadly breach not filled, one 
point of attack not seen and met? True, we 
have ofttimes rushed into the battle unarmed 
and unequipped, with the legislature, the pul- 
pit, the press, temperance associations, educa- 
tional conventions, agricultural fairs, national 
labor congresses, persistently maintaining the 
right of woman to an equal place and voice im 
these assemblies ; and, grant that our outgoings 
and incomings were not always just as Mrs. 
Grundy thonght they should be, what of it? 
Our Revolutionary fathers fought some of their 
battles with hoes and pitchforks, andare not our 
liberties the sweeter to-day for the irregularities 
into which the enthusiasm and necessities of 
the fathers betrayed them? Perhaps George 
Washington, in an hour of need, might not 
have refused to fight Great Britian beside 
George Francis Frain, or to use his money in 
starting a paper to advocate the cause of the 
colonies. Let us rejoice m what is done, no 
matter for blunders—blanders are human. It 
is a huge blunder that the majority of the 
people in the world were ever born ; but never- 
theless, let us rejoice over the minority and 
make the best of what remains. These are not 





though a bloated drunkard and diseased liber- 


to be grateful for the signs of progress in the 
old world and the new. With the right to vote, 
hold office, and sit om juries in the Territories 
here, and a bill for Woman’s Suffragé passed to 
a second reading by a large majority in the 
British Parliament; with the good news that 
bas just come to us from the youngest civiliza- 
tion in the West, already echoed back from Old 
England’s shore ; verily, the new day for which 
we have so long waited and watched is dawn- 
ing, and lo! the sunlight on the wild mountain 
tops of Wyoming is gilding the venerable dome 
of St. Paul. . 
Mrs. Stanton closed her speech leaving the 
entire audience in profound admiration at her 
daring, outspoken utterancé of grand and noble 
principles. Betore taking her seat Mrs. Stanton 
introduced with much commendation Miss 
Pocebe Cozzens, a law student of St. Louis, the 
favorite of the Washington Convention. 

Miss Cozzens said, that she had read law 
within the last two years, until her whole soul 
had been moved to indignation. She referred 
to several disagreeable cases she read in the pa- 
pers, which had specially moved her. Among 
them was that of the woman who had beaten 
her husband and thrown scalding water at him. 
‘The paper said that ‘this she devil was only 
fined $10.” She had never heard the epithet 
‘he devil” applied to brutal man. At the 
jubilee of the Fifteenth Amendment in 8t. 
Louis, she had looked in vain for the names 
of Harnet Beecher Stowe, Abby Kelley Foster, 
Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Mary Grew, 
on the banners ef the treedmen. 

Miss Anthony announced the following per- 
sons as a committee on resolutions, Dr. R. T. 
Hallock, Mrs. M. E. Gage, Mrs. C. B. Wilbour. 


ADDRESS OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


Miss Anthony was next introduced, and spoke 
at some length. Among other things she said : 
For years we sought in vain to obtain the co- 
operation of radical republicans in our efforts 
to enfranchise woman. They would not listen 
to us nor help us. Wesent them our petitions 
to be presented before Congress. They put 
our petitionsunder the table. Then we turned 
to the other party. We sent our petitions to 
the democratic members. I own up. I wrote 
a letter to the Hon. James Brooks, and sent it 
with a copy of a petition which had been sent 
to a republican member, but never presented. 
I asked Mr. Brooks to present the petition to 
the House, and Brooks did do it, and the pe- 
tition and letter were printed in the Congres- 
sional Globe, and will go down to future genera- 
tions as our record. That was my'crime of go- 
ing over to the democratic party ; and if ever I 
get a chance to make such a going over agaiv, 
so help me heaven, I will do it; and I want to 
give you notice of it. (Applause.) The sec- 
ond crime of the same sort I committed was in 
this wise : Mrs. Stanton and I got up a strong 
letter and went before the demoeratic conven- 
tion which sat in Tammany Gall two years 
ago, and there it was read before that great con - 
vention by Horatio Seymour. In that letter, 
I asked the democracy te put in their platform 
a plank indorsing Woman Suffrage: They did 
not do it. Yet it was not a failure, friends. 
That letier was published first by the New York 
papers, and afterwards. by the press in every 
state in the Union, and one hundred thousagd 
dollars would not have secured the advertise- 
ment for the cause of Woman Suffrage which 
that single strategic movement of mine secured. 





the times to carp and criticise one another, but 


There never was an act which more thoroughly 
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" roused the women of this nation than that act. 
And now, my friends, I am going for union. 
This afternoon w® are going to hold a -business 
meeting, at which we wish to see friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage from all parts of the country and 
from all organizations, and at which, if you do 
as I wish and advise, you will accept the pro- 
position made at the Fifth Avenue Hotel con- 
ference meeting. For twenty years of hard 
work I have stood at the front. I, of all engaged 
in this cause, have been the only one who has 
been loose all this time. All the others, even 


~ Mrs. Stanton, have bad their marriages and 


their homes and other interests aud other ne- 
cessities, to engage their attention. I only have 
given every moment and every energy to this 
movement. My name has been attached to the 
calls for all the conventions for the last fifteen 
years ; I have written all the letters, made all 
the arrangements, and begged all the money. 
And now, to-day, when the whole world is giv- 
ing their allegiance to our principles, I do not 
wish to stand in the way of the younger workers 
who are flocking into the field ; I do not ask for 
any peculiar veneration or respect, so that 
they will work for the object I have toiled so 
long to achieve and carry it forward to victory. 
I say here, in the sight of Heaven, that I care 
not though youshould all despise me personally, 
and tread me in the dust under your feet. And 
I beg of you, as you love this cause to accept 
the overtures that are made for peace. I 
believe that this association is truly national. 
Seventeen states were represented at its form- 
ation, and the great body of the people were 
satisfied with it. But all are not satisfied. 
And I want to say to our friends of the other 
association, if I can give up this society, which 
I helped to form, with which I have been asso- 
ciated so long, which I still believe to be a le- 
gitimate national association, and the one round 
which all the friends of Woman Suffrage ought 
to rally ; if to-day I can do that, is it much to 
ask that you, few of whom have been so long 
and so entirely devoted to this cause as I have 
been ; most of whom, unlike me, have had other 
objects.and hopes in life ; I say, if I can give 
up my pet association, my woman's whim—my 
woman’s obstinacy, ifyou will—if I can do this 
for the sake of peace, is it much to ask that you 
should do the same? - I will not be a stumbling- 
block in the way of Woman Suffrage. And 
with this I close, begging you all to ‘be pre- 
sent this afternoon, and to come prepared to 
accept the proposition made in good faith by 
Theodore Tilton, Lucretia Mott, and Mrs. Bul- 
lard. 

Miss Anthony retired, and Miss Cozzens said 
that much as she admired the self-abnegation 
expressed by Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, 
she felt that their friends must rally around 
them at this time. ‘*They have felled the 
trees and cleared the forests—shall they be set 
aside for these new-comers? We feel that 
they must be at the head of our Star-Spangled 
Banner.” (Applause. ) 

Mrs. Stanton announced that a Businegs Meet- 
ing would be held in the hall at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, at which time none but members 
and delegates would be present. 

The public meeting then adjourned till 8 
o'clock, p.m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION—-BUSINESS MEETING. 
* Mrs. Stanton took the chair, and stated that 
the object of this meeting was to consider the 
proposition made by Mr, Tilton, in the Fifth 
Avenue Conference, but before calling upon Mr. 





Tilton to state the proposition, she asked the 
Secretary to ascertain how many states and ter- 
ritories were represented in the meeting. As 
the Secretary called the names of the separate 
states and territories, nineteen persons re- 
sponded. Mr. Tilton then made a statement 
of the proposition to unite all the friends of 
Woman’s Suffrage into one society with officers 
from both the National and American Associa- 
tions. 

On the motion to consider Mr. Tilton’s pro- 
position, considerable discussion arose, par- 
ticipated in by Mrs. Burleigh, Mrs. Cutler, 
of Ohio, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Haz- 
Jett of Mich., Mrs. Leggett, Mrs. Hallock, 
and several of the delegates from various parts 
of the country. There was much teeling shown 
on the part of the younger workers against any 
association that did not put either Mrs. Stan- 
ton, or Miss Anthony at its head. This feeling 
was allayed by the assertion of both Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony, that they would neither of 
them accept the position. Voted to accept Mr. 
Tilton’s proposition to call the new society 
the Union Woman’s Suffrage Society. Voted 
to adopt the constitution offered by Mr. Tilton. 

Theodore Tilton was elected President and a 
committee was apppointed to prepare a list of 
officers to be reported at the Wednesday morn- 
ing session. The meeting then adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Union Woman's Suffrage Society held its 
first meeting at Apollo Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ng, May 10, Theodore Tilton, the President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Tilton made the opening speech of the 
evening, which was heartily responded to by 
frequent applause. 


REMARKS OF THEODORE TILTON. 

Mrs. Presmpent: Perhaps I cannot better 
respond to your courteous salutation than by 
speaking to you frankly a few words, for I have 
only a few words to say, showing exactly the 
history of this whole measure for the reunion, 
reconstruction, of the existing associations hav- 
ing for their object the enfranchisement of wo- 
man. Personally, formy own part, I have never 
been a great stickler for organizations of any 
kind. I have never been a member in active 
service of any political body. I never was ap- 
pointed on any political committee. I never at- | 
tended a political caucus. There is something 
in my temperament quite averse to organiza- 
tions of any kind. Indeed, the only philan- 
thropic socieiy of any sort or name or descrip- 
tion of which I ever consented to be a member 
at all, was the Anti-Slavery Society that lately 
gave up the ghost in this very chamber. No- 
body has been more thoroughly surprised than 
myself to find how I have been drawn, some- 
what against my will and only through a sense 
of duty, into a proposition to become a niem- 
ber of some of these organizations, or rather 
into a proposition to construct an association 
that should be so broad in all its foundations 
that it could include all the friends of Woman 
Suffrage throughout the land. When the Na- 
tional Woman's Suffrage Association, of which 
you yourself was President, was formed, I was 
nota member. I was not present, indeed. I 
was not aware of its formation until some time 
after the corner-stone was laid. If you will 
permit me to state very frankly the reason I 
could not join it, it was because, having been 
educated by yourself into opposition to all aris- 
tocracy of sex, I could not consent to become a 
member of any association which so-ungallantly 





forbore on my own sex. Providence created 
mé a man, and, although it might be pleasanter 
to be a woman, still it is not my fault (laugh- 
ter), and I do not think the association ought 
to have taken advantage of that and put upon 
us aslut. So the National Association went 
by, and I did not feel at liberty to join it. 
Then came the association formed at Cleveland. 
I understood some of the circumstances of its 
formation. I will not undertake the difficult 
task of reciting the exact process of all the de. 
tails of that organization. Ido not believe any 
statement thatI could make of the reasons tbat 
led to the apparent necessity for the formation 
of that society, would be accepted either by 
yourselves or by them. Indeed, I have never 
seen any true statement in regard to the forma- 
tion of that society. I looked at once to the 
National Society on the right hand ; I looked 
to the American on the left. 1 joined neither. 
I presume in that respect I represented a great 
section of the commuuity. Last winter I tra- 
ve:led through thirteen states, and I everywhere 
met friends of the cause of Woman's Suffrage, 
who asked to me, in every state of my travels, 
**To which of these two associations do you be- 
long?" My unvarying answer was, ‘I do not 
belong to either,” atid the unvarying response 
was, “‘Neither dolI."’ It is true I found here 
and there some members of the American ; but 
I everywhere found hearty, noble, generous 
mén and women, who had been actuated by the 
same reasons that had governed me, who said 
they could not go into the National, they could 
not go into the American, and who were unde- 
termined and said to themselves: ‘I do not 
know why I cannot go into the one, and I do 
not know whyI cannot go into the other.” 
Going in all the states, I found multitudes of 
new friends, who during the last few months 
had had their attention drawn to this sub- 
ject. The first question with them was, * Is 
there any organization to belongto?” Then 
came the subsequent question, ‘‘ What is the 
difference between the two?” In every town 
and village through which I travelled, the ques- 
tion was asked me, ‘‘ What is the difference be- 
tween these two organizations?” and I could 
not undertake to answer that question. In- 
deed, the inquiry at last became something of a 
bore. As I said, I never have been a stickler 
for organization, never have beena member. I 
have always had the newspaper and the lyceum. 
I have not found it necessary myself to be a 
member of any organization, but I became con- 
vinced in travelling through the west—I said 
through thirteen states—I believe fifteen—I be- 
came thoroughly convinced that the great num- 
ber of the people interested in the woman's 
cause needed an organization. Some were 
drawn, through personal sympathy to yourself 
and Miss Anthony, to the National ; others, 
through sympathy to Mrs. Stone, Livermore, 
etc., were drawn to the other. But the great 
majority of the people did not know to which 
organization to belong. I confess for the 
old-time workers in this cause I iave that 
feeling of reverence which would compel me 
almost, like Sir Walter Raleigh, to cast my 
mantle in front of them as they walk the street, 
and I regret those circumstances, which I shall 
not explain, which to-day present. all these 
noble workers in the cause not in one solid 
phalanx, but in two organizations. I believe 
{ came home from my six months of travel 
with a full understanding of the general senti- 
ment of all the workers for Woman Suffrage 
among those people ; which was, however much 
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there may be a desire in the few for two organi- 
zations, there was no such desire in the minds 
of the many. That if the division of the few 
made it expedient to have two or, anizations, 
the unanimity of the many made it seem desir- 
able to have one. I, therefore, on coming home 
proposed to myself first, and to some friends 
after wards, a scheme for the union of the two or- 
ganizations. I said we have only to come to these 
two societies, the National and the American, 
and say to them, in the name of the people of 
the great west, We do not want two organiza- 
tions, we have not two objects, we do not 
want to pursue two methods, but only one. 
How shall we bring about that organization ? 
I addressed a letter to the Executive Comwit- 
tee of the National and the Executive Commuit- 
tee of the American, and, accordingly, on 
the 5th of April there assembled at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel three persons from each society, 
and three from the independent, or non-society 
branch. Our first proposition was that we, the 
independent branch, would agree to accept any 
proposition on which the otuer two branches 
could agree. We said it the National will dis- 
band and go with the other, we will follow ; or 
if the American would disband and go with the 
National, we would consent to do the same. 
Tbe Nationai suid : We are content. All differ- 
ences were finally settled, and a new organiza- 
tion effected, with a new constitution. In con- 
Aision, Mr. Tilton said, we want one society, 
under one name, under cne constitution, under 
one list of officers, for the prosecution of one 
work. (Applause. ) 

Miss Pho»e Cozzens foll owed Mr. Tilton, 
giving some particulars of the work in Mus- 
sour, and referring to the Bible arguments, she 
sad, ‘*No man cin d>fine woman’s sphere 
withont assuming the prerogative of the Divine.” 
Miss Cozzens referred to tae women who have 
gone out of their allotted sphere to do great 
work for humaaity. 

At the close of Miss Cozzen’s remarks, Mrs. 
Stanton came forward and announced that 
McFarland hid been acquitted. Mrs. Stanton 
said : He hus gove through the proof of mak- 
ing his wife guiltv. It is practically saying 
that by the laws of New York no man must pro- 
tect a woman from such rations as those in 
which this woman was held to MeFarland. 
(Loud applause.) In 1861 I pleaded for a Di- 
vorce Jaw that could be apphed to such cases. 
I never proposed that women should go outside 
the law. Women must have a right to sunder 
such uvholy relations. We must see that the 
Jaws of the individual sovereignty of woman 
are more sacred than avy human tie. 

As Mrs. Stanton retired, the whole audience 
turued. its eyes upon Miss Anthony, and she 
responded that though she had retired from 
office, she was going to talk and work still. 
“* When they count ms out of this Association 
I'll find some other. Ali I ask is to let me have 
a chance to have my say. Iam told that my 
talking in this way repels many people. Don’t 
you think that if the cause, unpopular as it was, 
has endured my idiosyncracies for twenty years, 
it can endure them now, when it has become so 
popular that Theodore Tilton can afford to be 
President of the Association? I feel like 
Othello, when occupation was gone, but I shall 
try to get used to it. 1 want you to remember 
that Taz Revoxvrion is still in my hands, and 
I am as ready to take your $3 as I ever was,” 

The meeting then adjourned till 10 o'clock 
Wednesday morning. 


(Contiuued on page 315.) 
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LETTER LY. 
Mancuester, April, 1870. 


INJUSTICE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Ir is with much regret that I am compelled 
to place these words at the head of my letter 
this week. After the noble step forward taken 
by the University of Edinburgh, at the begin- 
ning of its last session, the backsliding policy 
which it has now adopted is doubly disappoint- 
ing. But whatever may be our indignation at 
this new injustice and the miserable monopoly 
it seeks to perpetuate, we may console ourselves 
with the couviction, sure as a ¢hilosophical ne- 
cessity, that the temporary wrong now inflicted 
will lead ultimately and ere long to a more uni- 
versal recognition of women’s educational rights. 
Fifty-eight Edinburgh graduates cannot coun- 
teract the laws of nature which are the laws of 
God, nor stem the tide of human progress which 
is according to his will. In my last letter I in- 
formed you of the decision of the Senatus con- 
firming the exclusion of Miss Pechey from the 
Hope Sckolarship which she had fairly won. 
This discreditable course has led to the question 
of opening the University practically to women. 

At the Council meeting held last week Prof. 
Masson pointed out that under the present ar- 
rangements of giving instruction to women, in 
separate classes, grcat inconvenience was im 
posed on women students of medicine, as well 
as on the Professors in connection with instruc- 
tion of such students. 


The difficuities aro so evident that it is now 
nearly certain that women cannot obtain a com- 
plete course of instruction in medical educa- 
tion in Edinburgh under existing conditions. 
Therefore, with reference to the lady students 
in the University, Professor Masson proposed 
the following motion : 


That. as the present arrangements for the medical in- 
siruction of women in the University impose great and 
unnecessary inconvenience on the women who are stu- 
dents, and also on proféssors, and may, if continued, 
even nullify the resolution of the University admitting 
Women to the study of medicine, the Gereral Council 
recommend to the University Court that women desir- 
ing to study medicine be admitted to the medical classes 
as other students are, and on the same terms, except in 
eases where the Court may see specia! reasons why the 
instruction should be separate, 


Professor Masson then analyzed the results 
of the several examinations, and showed that 
actually Miss Pechey was first of all her peers, 
men and women, ia the Chemistry class, which 
consisted of 232 students ; that Miss Jex Blake 
had won honors, and the other four ladies had 
obtained high positions. Of the 137 students 
in Prot. Bennet’s Physiology class, four of the 
five professional ladies were on the honors list. 
Prof. Masson proceeded to say : 


Surely this was a state of affairs encouraging them to 
proceed in giving greater facilities, rather than present- 
ing any reason why they should draw back or frustrate 
what they had already arranged, Now, at the present 
moment, the lady students were subject to great and un- 
necessary inconveniences. In the first place, they were 
subject to great extra expense. In one of the classes 
they attended they were admitted on payment of the 
ordinary fees ; but, in another, five ladies h-d to pay 
£50 among them—a much larger sum than had to be 
paid by five male students, Then it was found that 
they covld not receive instruction in anatomy, that 
arrangements could not be made for that absolutely 
essential instruction, including the hire of'rooms, and 
80 on, at less than 100 guineas, if even for that, among 
the five. Such expense was absolutely prohibitive in 
the case of many students, But a second inconvenience 
waa, that under the present arrangement ladies were 


| Subjected to the disagreeable labor of canvassing pro- 
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fessors in order to get instruction atall. Was that right ? 
Was it to be endured that the University should profess 
to admit women to the study of medicine, and atthe same 
time see them fishing, if by any chance they could procure 
the necessary instruction? Again, whilc some profes- 
sors refused on various grounds to give instruction, 
others who were quite willing could not afford the tax 
upon their time which an additional class must impose, 
even if they were paid by lady students eight or ten times 
the sum paid by gentlemen. Sir James Simpson, for ex- 
ample, who was eminently friendly, could not possibly 
give aseparate course. Dr. Allman, who was not un- 
friendly, absolutely refused a separate class, on the 
ground that his health would not permit him to leciure 
doubly. Prof. Spence, who,.he thought, was willing, 
said he could not afford to give a separate Class. 
Prof. Turner, whom he shouid be unwilling to rank 
among the unwilling, told the ladies he could not give 
a separate class from want of time and want of separate 
space. Dr. Handyside, an extra-mural teacher, and 
friendly, made a similar statement. All this proved 
that even the friendly professors—some of them at all 
events—could not by possibility do what was asked 
under the present arrangement. Of the prof wha 
had at a sacrifice to themselves volunteered to insteast 
ladies, one at least—Dr. Crum-Brown—had declared that 
he could not do it next session. Hence the arrange- 
ments as they stood simply “frustrated the intentidn 
expressed by the University through its various 
bodies. Then, again, in consequence of the present 
arrangement, Miss Pechey had been deprived of a 
scholarship, and consequently all women were bereaved 
of the encouragement that would have been afforded 
by her obtaining that prize. As to the certificates given 
to lady students, although it was carried—i tly 
he thought, with the decision a3 to the scholorship— 
that they should receive certificates in the ordinary 
form, it had actually been a question under the existing 
arrangement whether they should not receive certifi- 
cates which, he believed, would have disqualified them 
from graduating elsewhere. Nor were the inconve- 
niences confined to the ladies. The professors, who 
through good will had given instruction to lady students, 
had done so at positive loss to themselves, and they 
would perhaps submit themselves to a wrong imputa- 
tion of a want of generosity if they did not proceed. 
Then, individual professors, and he might say the whole 
Senatus,.were subject to misconstruction. It wasa bad 
thing for the University that it was driven to the vast 
unseemliness of doing an act intrinsically ugly, and 





‘| justly most unpopular—that it was driven by the exist- 


ing arrangement to deprive Miss Pechey of the place to 
which she stood entitled. (Applause.) He was ashamed, 
as an atora in the Uriversity, of having it reported, 
perhaps without knowledge of the facts, in the South— 
in the Times, and elsewhere—that the University of Edin- 
burgh had done this glaringly ugly and detestable 
thing. (Laughter.) ‘hen, male students were subject 
to the inconvenience of having it said that they re- 
quired to be protected, and he believed they would 
gladly say—“ Abolish this arrangement, and-when Miss 
Pechey, or thosevlike her, take places among us, don’t, 
because she is a woman, put a man in her place.” 
(Laughter.) On the whole, he thought the University 
was bound to set the matterright. They must do some- 
thing ; they could not afford that the University should 
be subject to indignation or derision as pretending to 
do a thing and really not doing it. (Hear, hear.) They 
must do what he proposed to do, and he believed there 
was only one way of doing it. The only alternative to 
the method proposed in his motion would be to compel 
the professors to have separate classes, and that could 
not be done. Let it be remembered that this proposal 
was substantially the proposal of a majority of the Medi- 
cal Faculty and of the Senatus, afd that it was in defer- 
ence to the opinion of the University Court that the 
present arrangement came to be considered. And was 
there any objection intrinsically to the proposal of 
mixed classes? He really saw none. Did not men and 
women go to church together? (Laughter.) Did not men 
ard women attend lectures on various subjects together ? 
did they not in Edinburgh attend together the lectures 
at the Philosophical Institution ?—(hear, hear)—were 
they not there lectured to by medical professors on 
scievtific subjects ? and was there anything in the na- 
ture of botany or chemistry or various other subjects— 
(A Voice, “* Anatomy ’’)—that would make it improper for 
men and women to study them together? Then they 
found that various European universities did what he 
proposed todo. The great University of Paris did it. 
They might have seen accounts in the newspapers of 
the classes there where the ladies sat in tront imme- 
diately opposite the professor. In the University of 
Vienna the same thiag was done, as also in the Universe 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































sity of Zurich. - In Stockholm it was the same. Nay, in 
the South Kensington Museum, under the auspices of 
the government, there were courses on physiography, 
physics, chemistry, botany, human physiology and ana- 
tomy in relation to art, the lecturers being Professors 
Hurley, Oliver, Guthrie, and Marshall of University | 
College. He had been informed that ladies went there 
as part of the general audience, the arrangement being 
that they sat in front, and there being no difficnity about 
the matter. Among the ladies, under whose assistance 
these lectures were given, were the Duchess of St. 
Albans, the Marchioness of Salisbury, the Countess of 
Tankerville, Countess de Grey’ and Ripon, Counters 
Granville, Countess Cowley, Baroness Meyer de Roths- 
child, and Lady Elcho, names which might be taken as 
@ guarantee that the thing was correct in a social point 
of view. To come still nearer home, the Watt Institu- 
tion in this city, in consequence mainly of the action of 
the University, had opened its classes, and seventy-six 
females had during the paet winter been distributed 
through the various classes, including natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry, the thing having been managed 
without any trouble at all. Ina the University, though 
azclaand fcmale students had not mixed as yet, the lady 
‘ts bad traversed the quadrangle, and there had 
been shown on the part of the gentlemen the most perfect 
courtesy and good will. No harm had arisen, but he 
believed a great deal of good. Professors Crum-Brown 
and Bennett said their classes had worked extremely 
well, and they seemed to trace some beveficial in- 
fluence to the fact that women had been students. 
(** Hear, hear,” and “Ob, ob.’’) In conclusion, Prof. 
Masson remarked that the draft Medical Act, just pub- 
lished, was 20 expressed as to look torward to the admis. 
sion of women throughout the kingdom to the study of 
medicine. He saw signs that the government might 
take the matter into its own hands, and come down with 
a regulation, which should be like the music of justive, 
that such inconvenience should be removed from wo- 
men. Would it not be better to anticipate such action 
instead of adhering to a course which frustrated a 
former resolution of the Universi.y ? 
Professor Balfour seconded the motion. 


Dr. Laycock’s speech in reply was 80 coarse 
and insulting that I do not like to give you the 
report of it. He proclaimed himself a deyil’s 
associate at the outset ; but if his premises re- 
garding women be true, the devil requires no 
advocate, and his existence is a superfluity. 
Women, as the sources of all evil, according to 
Dr. Laycock, would fulfil the functions ascribed 
to that legendary personage to all intents and 
purposes in the Univerity of Edinburgh. But 
as such associations and arguments best refute 
themselves to all pure and candid minds, here 
is an abridgment of Dr. Laycock's logic and 
taste in which, as you will see, he takes occa- 
sion to malign the medical women of the United 
States : 


Professor Laycock said there could be no doubt that | 
the women who had attended the University were excel- 
lent members of their sex ; and that Miss Pechey pro- 
mised to rival some of the most scientific of the women 
of the day was, he thought, apparent, from the high 
enlogium she had received from the Professor of Chem- 
istry. But he apprehended that a great University like 
that of Edinburgh would not be determined as to the 
direction it would take in a great movement of education 
by a question relating to an individual like Miss Pechey. 
The question of the medical education of women had 
very important general aspects, and should have the 
consideration of the council on grounds altogether apart 
from those that had been brought by the Professor of 
Rhetoric. He was disappointed that Professor Masson 
had brought it forward on such narrow grounds, and 
could only sccount for it by supposing that the profes- 
sor was an enthusiast in the matter, and like enthusiasts 
im general, could not see beyond the blinkers which 
were cver his sagacious eyes. Dr. Masson conceived 
that there would be no difficulty in women having in- 
struction in any of the classes 01 medicine, aud asked 
if they did not get instruction slong with nen when 
they-went fo church? But he (Dr. Bhycock) would ask 
whether, when they went to church, they heard discus- 
sions on questions which excited the imagination, they 
could not chasten, questions which professors, ad. 
dressing men, were obliged to treat witi great serious- 


- Bess, and with great reticency. (Hear, hear.) So strik- 


ing was Prof. Masson’s ignoranve on the subject that he 





appeared to be in the primeval ignorance of our great 
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progenitor when he did not know that he ought to wear 
fig leaves. (Laughter and applause.) It was said that 
male and female stndents sat together in Paris class 
rooms, and persons who had been present reported that 
they had seen nothing objectionable. It occurred to 
him to ask, What did they expect to see? (A laugh.) 
The danger was not in the acts performed in the class 
room, but in the thoughts that might be excited there. 
There could be no more important topic than the proper 
education of women ; the great interests, nay, the very 
existence of our civilization depended on their proper 
education ; but this proposed medical education, if 
carriei out, would be a curse to that civilization. 
(‘* Hear,” and applause.) These were strong words, 
they were the result of long consideration, and a 
very intimate knowledge of the ‘subject. Should they 
educate women in medical knowledge which they could 
prosecute when they were basely inclined? (** Oh, ob.”’) 
The ladies now attending the University had come with 
the purest motives; but how were they to ascertain 
when a Magdalen came to their classes? Should they 
be allowed to inquire into the characters of any women 
presenting themeelves ? He was interrupted by exclama- 
tions, but they were bound to look after the morals of 
the students of the University—bound to Jook at the 
question on all sides, and not to wear enthusiastic 
blinkers. For many years 2e had advocated the teach- 
‘ing of physiology towomen. The queasion had often 
‘been asked, Who were the women that would come to 
medicine? How were they organized, mentally, cor- 
poreally? (Laughbter.) That was a very scientific ques- 
tion ; but it was a practical question.’ He had inquired 
into the conduct of a number of medical women in the 
United States and elsewhere, and although there were a 
good many exceptions to the general rule, yet they had 
|a tendency to become political and social economists, 
rather than practical physicians, and in that capacity to 
discuss questions of morals which experienced male 
practitioners absolutely put aside. Among other illus- 
trations of this, Dr.. Laycock said they had Elizabeth 
Blackwell lecturing to married women in London, as to 
how io prevent the iucrease of families. He repeated 
that they must look at the matteras involving deeply 
the question of public morals. (Hear, hear.) Unless it 
was very guardedly considered, the University of Edin- 
burgh might be giving currency to principles and doc 
trines of which it would have to be ashamed, Passing 
on to consider how the question concerned the inter- 
ests of the University and of the students, he said that 
if women were admitted, as proposed, to the medical 
classes, they would be adopting a great general principle 
which had not yet been discussed, involving the admis- 
sion of women to all the other faculties and all the other 
professions. (Hear, hear.) He did not say they onght 
not to be admitted, or that there was not some founda- 
tion for the agifation going on about the education of 
women. With reference to the teaching of men and 
women in the same class, he himself would fee) com- 
pelled in the presence of women to leave out a good 
deal of what be should say. But, supposing a number 
of the professors were willing to receive ladies to 
mix with the men and run all! risks, would the men 
agree to receive them? When the thing was first pro- 
posed, a very large number of the best-informed of the 
senior medical students sent to the Court a memorial 
requesting that they would not inflict sach an evil upon 
them. In conclusion, Dr. Laycock said he would have 
preferred to have proposed that education in the Uni- 
sity, so far as regarded women, should eease. He, 
however, contented himself with moving a simple 
negative to Professor Mssson’s motion. 


Professor Christison supported Dr. Laycock 
in asimijar tone. Then 


Professcr Calderwood said the question before the 
Council was simply this : May the ladies who are being 
taught separately by the profession be taught along with 
male students in the class? That being the question, 
it had no bearing whatever on the point to present a 
definite nurhber of illustrations how certain women 
might tarn to bad purposes the scientific information 
they had obteived, just as it could be no argument 
against scientific instruction to show that a definite num- 
ber of male praccitioners used their scientific knowledge 
to very bad purposes. These were not the questions to 
be discussed by the Council, and the point they had 
to consider was simply this. They had a University 
with a large efficient stock of professors, capable of giv. 
ing most important instruction. Should they, or should 
they not, make this agency available for instructing 
those who sought such instruction? They had already 
decided that it was a desirable thing to give such in- 
struction to ladies, in so far as that could be accom- 
plished by the staff off the University. Had there been 


any disadvantage in connection with that? He hoped 
the Council would go on more and more to affirm the 
principle that in so far as the females in the community 
sought instruction in the University they would find the 
University prepared to give that instruction, and use all) 
theagency at its command for elevating the educational 
standard of both sexes. The point raised regarding the 
morality of the students was obviously a mistaken one. 
Toeir security for the morality of the students within 
the walls was to be found first in the protessors, and se- 
condly in the students themselves. He did not appre* 
hend that in the prosecution of their task as scientific 
men the professors would carry immorality into the 
heart of the communify, and he believed that they 
should acknowledge thatthe best guardianship of the 
morality of these female students would be found 
amongst the female students themselves. Was it to be 
supposed that the students came to the Universityfor the 
purposeof turning their knowledge to immoral ends? On 
the contrary, would it not be held that scientific know- 
ledge was for all who asked it, that it should be given to 
women as well as men, and that the couniry would be 
all the better according as women desired more know- 
ledge and as they desired it in a scientific spirit? 

Professor Masson replied to Dr. Laycock and 
deprecated bis ‘‘ whole train of zig-zag senti- 
ment and assertion about certain horrors exist- 
ing somewhere which had nothing to do with 
the question, but created a cloud of confused 
ideas that prevented him from looking at things 
in a sensible way.” Prof. Masson quoted the 
words of Dr. Charteris, one of his colleagues, 
who was not able to attend the Council : “Iam 
and always have been with you in this matter.” 

Professor Crum Brown had tested the experiment, and 
was decidedly of opinion that the present arrangement 
was utterly impracticable. It was upon that ground 
that the motion of Professor Masson proceeded. ‘The 
real question now came to be, were the Council to go 
back or to goforward? He did not see they could go 
back, and he did not see they could go forward in a bet- 
ter way than by adopting Professor Masson’s motion. 

A division then took place upon the motion and the 
amendment, when 47 gentlemen voted for the motion, 
and 68 for the amendment. The amendment of Prof. 
Laycock was dingly declared carried. 

Such was the conclusion of the Council for 
the present. Perhaps we ought to congratulate 
ourselves that so large a proportion of its mem- 
bers support the principle of Equal Rights, and 
that this ‘‘ dying tyranny” is sustained by so 
small a majority. ‘ It-is impossible that the 
question can remain in its present inchoate 
state,” is the natural reflection of the practical 
English mind. There must be a change, and 
whether it will be progressive or retrogressive 
the past history of civilization and the tenden- 
cies of the present age have already decreed. 





MRS, FAWCETT’S LECTURE IN DUBLIN. 


The arrangement that Mrs. Fawcett, the wife 
of Professor Fawcett, M.P. for Brighton; would 
deliver a lecture on ‘‘The Electoral Disabili- 
ties of Women” drew to the Molesworth Hall, 
Dublio, a large audience of ladies and gentle- 
men. Before eight o’clock on Monday evening 
the body of the hall and the reserved seats 
were crowded, and the platform was filled. 
Amongst those present were : Sir Robert Kane, 
who presided ; Prot. Fawcett, M.P. ; Sir Wm. 
Wilde and Lady Wilde ; Sir John Gra;, M.P., 
and Lady Gray ; the Provost of Trinity College 
and Mrs. Lloyd ; Sir Joseph Napier ; the Misses 
Robertson ; James Haughton, Esq., J.P. ; 
Miss Haughton ; Dr. Stokes, Jun. ; Dr. Shaw, 
F.T.C.D. ; Rev. Dr. Tisdall; Sir James Power, 
Rev. Dr. Dickson, F.T.C.D. ; Mr. R,. Reeves, 
barrister-at-law; Mr. J. F. Waller, L.L.D. ; 
Rev. M. Mahaffy, F.T.C.D. ; Mr. James Slat- 
tery, Professor of Political Economy, Dublin 
| University ; Dr. Stewart ; Dr. Ingram, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter, etc. 

Mrs. Fawcett was introduced in a brief ad- 
dress by Sir Robert Kane, and then came for- 
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ward and was received with warm applause. 
She delivered the lecture standing 1m front of a 
reading desk. In openisg her address she said : 

“The subject of this lecture is one which 
few are prepared to discuss quite ‘iispassionately. 
I will attempt to state fairly and impartially the 
argument on both sides, It is not exclusively 
a weman’s question. Above all, it is not one 
in which the interests of men and women are 
opposed.” She then proceeded to give a cate. 
gorical list of the arguments against Women’s 
Suffiage : 

The objections are: 1st, Women are sufficiently re. 
presented already by men, their interests have always 
been jealously protected by the legislature. 2d. A 
woman is so easily influenced that if she had a vote it 
would practically have the same effect as giving two 
votes to her nearest male relation, or to her favorite 
clergyman. 3d, Women are so obstinate thatit they 
had votes endless tamily discord would ensue, 4th. 
The ideal of domestic life is a miniature despotism—one 
supreme head, to whom all other members of the famtly 
are subject. This ideal would be destroyed if the 
equality of women with men were recognized by ex- 
tending the Suffrage to women. 6ih. Women are 
intellectually interior to meu, 6th. The family is 
woman’s proper sphere and if she entered into poli- 
tics she would be withdrawn from domestic duties, 
7th. The line must be drawn somewhere, and if women 
had votes they would soon be wanting to enter the 
House of Commons, 8th. Women do not waut the 
franchise. 9th. Most women are Conservatives and 
therefore their enfranchisement would have a reactions 
ary influence on politics. 10. The indulgence and cour- 
tesy with which women are now treated by men would 
cease, if women exercised all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship. Women would therefore on the whole 
be losers if they obtained the franchise. 11th. The 
keen and intense excitement kindied by political strife 
would, if spared by vomen, deteriorate their physical 
powers, and would probably lead to the insanity of con- 
siderable numbers of them. 19th. The exercise of 
political power by women is repugnant to the feelings 
and quite at variance with a due sense of propriety, 
13th. The notion that women have any claim to repre- 
sentation is s0 monstrous and absurd that no reasonable 
being would ever give the subject a moment’s serious 
consideration, 


Mrs. Fawcett’s speech occupies four columns 
of a paper the size of the London Times. I 
can only briefly indicate the purport of her re- 
plies to these several points. 


Ist. That women are sufficiently represented by 
men is an objection that has been answered on 
behalf of the working men by the Reform bill 
of 1867, which extended the franchise to them. 

2d. That a woman is easily influenced applies 
to men also, and if it were a valid objection 
would disfranchise all but a few leading minds 
in the country. 

8d. The objection that difference of opinion 
would produce discord in families is met by the 
fact that such differences already exist. The 
vote records, but does not create them. 

4th. ihe Suffiage would destroy domestic des- 
potism: reply, so x:uch the better, as such des- 
potism ijures personal liberty and develop- 
ment, 

5th. Women’s supposed inferiority, This is 
is irrelevant as some men are inferior to other 
men, and the same objection would apply to 
them. ? 

6th. The family is Woman's sphere. Some 
women have no families, Mothers who are in- 
terested in politics will be more enlightened 
and better fitted to fulfil the duties of their 


* sphere. 


7th, Women would want to enter Parliament. 
As in the case of working men, this is a ques- 
tion for constituents. 

6th. Women do nol want the franchise. Some 
women want it, and they should not be debarred 
from it by the indifference of other women. 
This objection apples to men also, 





9th. Women might strengthen the Tory partly. 
This objection is opposed to the principles of 
representative government, and therefore un- 
sound. 

10th. Women would lose the consideration and 
courtesy they now seceive from men. It is prob- 
able that they would gain consideration, and 
any courtesy they would lose is but » ‘‘ mess of 
pottage”’ ix comparison with a birthright. 

11th. According to the Pall Mall Gazette, politi- 
tical excitement would injure the health of women. 
Gianting this possibility, the same remark 
would apply to delicate men, and should not 
debar strong men, nor women, from the exercise 
of their rights. 

12th. The sense of propriety is violated by 
women taking part in elections. The fact is 
patent that women do now take pain elec- 
tions, and the ballot system which is hkely to 
be adopted in this country wil! obviate any fur- 
ther objections on the score of propriety. 

To the 13th and last objection Mrs. Fawcett 
replied thus in her peroration : 


I now pass to the last objection, for by this time I am 
sure you must be getting weary of me. This objection, 
that the notion of Women’s Suffrage is monstrous and 
absurd, and deserves only to be treated as a joke, isone 
which is slowly dyivg a natural death. You still hear ot 
it in remote country districts, but it has received its 
death blow from the names of the many eminent pere 
sons who are warm advocates of Woman’s Suffrage. 
Perhaps, I need only mention such names as Mr. Mill, 
Rev. C, Kingsley, Mr. Darwin, Prof. Huxley and Prof. 
Maurice to remind you that Women’s Suffrage is advo- 
cated by men occupying tue very highes: ranks in 
philosophy, science and literature. Mr. Mill and others 
have shown in their writings the grounds on which they 
base their support of the claims of women to represen- 
tation. It is easy to laugh; but, when the leiding 
Philosophical thinkers of the age use all their weight 
and influence, and employ their great genius in striving 
to produce a recognition of the political rights of women, 
their arguments must be met by arguments; they will 
never be answered by a sneer, I think I have now made 
a reply to all the objections previously enumeraied 
against Woman’s Suffrage ; in doing so, I have, perhaps, 
sufficiently indicated grounds on which I advocate it. 
I bave endeavored to show that men’s rights and wo- 
men’s rights must stand or fall together; that their 
maintenance is necessary to the falfilment of the Divine 
will—man’s happiness, For if God wills man’s happi- 
ness, and man’s happiness depends on his freedom, 
then God wills man’s freedom. ‘“ Equity knows no 
difference of sex. The law of equal freedom neces: 
sarily applies to the whole race—female as well as male, 
The samo reasoning which establishes that law for men 
may be used with equal cogency on behalf of women.” 
These are not my words, they are the words of a great 
philosopher whose writings will probably “mould the 
opinions of unborn generations, I refer again to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and as I have, perhaps, passed rather 
too briefly over the objections of those who urge tbat 
Women’s Suffrage would destroy the harmony of the 
home, I cannot do bet‘er than quote in conclusion what 
he has said on the effect of the complete enfranchise 
ment of women on domestic happiness: ‘* Married life, 
under this ultimate state of things will not ‘echaraccer- 
ized by perpetual squabbles, bat by mutual concessions. 
Instead of a desire on the part of the husband to assert 
his claims to the uttermost, regardless of those of his 
wite, or on the part of the wife to do the like, there will 
be a watehfal desire on both sides not to transgress, 
Neither will ‘have to stand on the defensive, because 
each will be soliciteus for the rights of the other. Not 
encroachment but self-sacrifice will be the ruling 
principle. The struggle will be, not which shall gain 
the mastery, but which shall give way. Committing a 
trespass will be the thing feared, and not the being tres- 
passéd against. And thus, instead of domestic discord, 
will come a higher harmony than any we yet know.” 


The lecture was most effectively delivered, and 
the audience testified theiz appreciation by cor- 
dial applause at several points in the argument. 

Miss Anna Robertson, who had been princi- 
pally instrumental in getting up the meeting, 
moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. Fawcett, im an 
excelleut speech, describing the efforts made in 





Dublinin favor of Women’s Suffrage. She 


was seconded by Dr. J. F. Wailer, who said that 
he wished Mrs, Fawcett had also claimed for 
women the right to education commensurate 
with their intellectual capacities, and the exer-. 
cise of all the rights of a cultivated mind and 
judgment. He regarded woman as physically 
subordinated to man, that this did not imply the 
surrender of her judgment, The Rev. J, P. Ma- 
haffy, Feilow of Trinity College, Dublin, moved, 
and the Rev. Dr. Shaw, alsu a Fellow of the 
University, seconded the adoption of a petition 
to Parliament in favor of giving the elective 
franchise to women. i 

Professor Fawcett, M.P., then made an able 
speech in which he traced the progress of the 
question in Parliament. The resolutions were 
carried unanimously. In reply to Dr. Waller’s 
doctrine.ot subordination, Mrs. Fawcett made 
this racy l.ttle speech : 

Mrs. Fawcett, who was loudly cheered, saii—I have 
to thank you for the kinduess with which you have heard 
my remarks on the subject under discussion; I have 
especially to thank Miss Robertson and Dr. Waller tor 
their xindness in respectively moving and seconding 
the vote of thanks to me. I feel ' cannot sit down witke 
out repudiating the assertion of Or. Waller, which he 
thinks I admit—that women are naturally and eternally 
subordinate to men (applause and laughter) on account 
of their inferior physical power. Women are inferior in 
physical power to men, but it does not tsllow they are 
to be subordinate to men. If subordination was to 
result from interiority ef physical power the greatest 
intellects of the country would be subordinate to the 
athletes, to the prize fighters, to the other possessore of 
mere bruteforce. But someot our greatest philosophers 
and writers were men deficient in physic 11 power—Scott: 
was a cripple tili manhood, Pope was a cripple al! his 
hfe. There are many other instances I could name of 
the same kind, but it is not necessary. [ content myself 
by repeating that it does not at all follow that inferiority 
of physical power should result in subordination (hear, 
hear). . 

Sir Joseph Napier was called to the chair in the 
place of Sir Robert Kane, and on the motion of 
Sir J. Gray, M.P., the thanks of the meeting 
were given to Sir R. Kane for presiding. 

Yours very truly, Reszcoa Moore. 








Tae SourHern Horz.—lIt is the school mis- 
tress, against the world. The Pontotoc (Miss.) 
Equal Righis, says : 5 

Acolored school opened here, 25th ult., under the 
charge of Miss Coles, a young lady of education and re- 
finement. It is already fall; and an assistant will have 
to be procured. We bespeak for her the kindly feelings 
of this community. She is far from her home, in a land 
of strangers ; engaged in an honorable, useful and phi- 
lanthropic pursuit. Let us remember that in after 
years, some of our daughters may be similarly situated, 
and regard the divine precept; ‘* Do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us,” 

Of woman’s right of Suffrage, the same paper 
says: 

As we will frequently return ts this subject, we now 
wish to ve understood as to what we think should be the 
status of woman in the new condition in which we 
desire to place her. While we have no objections to 
her serving On juries, we are notanxious that she should; 
and we oppose her doing military duty. We do it upon 
the same principle that exempts school teachers, minis- 
ters of the gospel, civil officers, old men and lame men. 

Does any one propose to. require military duty from 
the above classes of persons ? or does any person propose 
depriving them of the right to vote because they are 
exempted trom the performance of military duty? 

Then if public. policy requires that they should be 
exempt and yet retain all the rights of other citigans, 
why may not-women be allowed the'r poli.ical rights 
and still be exempt from the periormance, of cestalge: 
things, from which @ large class of men are now by law 
released ? 

LAE 

Crry Surrnack Mzetma.—It will be held, as 
usual, on Friday afternoon at half past two, at 
257 Weat Thirty-fourth st. 
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MALE MAGDALEN ASYLUMS. 
ceontinenwe 

Way not Male as well as Female? Certainly 
for every Mary Magdalen there must have been 
a David Magdalen, a Solomon Magdalen, an 
Abraham, an Isaac, or a Jacob Magdalen. 
There may have been more. Poor Mary Mag- 
dalen was possessed of seven devils, all males, 
of course, for the Bible always makes devils 
masculine, Witches there were amoug women, 
and sorceresses, but nothing worse. Mary 
Magdalen probably had lovers more than seven. 
Had he who cleansed the temple with a ‘‘ scourge 
of small cords” taken these in hand also, while 
he cast ont the devils, the hope for poor Mary 
would have been brighter yet. Or perhaps 
they were one andthe same plague. Devils is 
good enough name for them, ifthey were. But 
why Magdalen Asylums for the Marys and none 
for the tempter, the serpent, the devil that 


“caused their fall? Magdalen Asylums are not 


benevolent, charitable, philanthropic, christian. 
They are places of punishment. Whoever en- 
ters them goes as a culprit,a criminal. The 
entrance, indeed, is another ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs ;” 
all hope of perfect restoration, recognition as 
an equal, a trusted, loved, honored member of 
society may as well be left behind. Society 
may graciously pity such and doubtingly hope 
God will forgive—will at least provide, some- 
where in the suburbs of the New Jerusalem, a 
Magdalen Asylum for such, and thus prove 
Himself as good and charitable as themselves, 
But the seducer needs no such penitential, 
purgatorial discipline. He is is at the top of 
society here ; has no doubt he will be hereafter. 
He is the court that tries, the judge that sen- 
tences, the governor that hangs the Hester 
Vaughans, unless some rescuing angel inter- 
poses and snatches the prey from ‘their very 
fangs. They need no Magdalen Asylums. 
They build them and then crowd them with vic- 
tims of their own destroying. For every fallen 
woman thereare forty fallen men. Men, many 
of them, fallen forty times tower, too, than 
any woman, because it is they who drag women 
down. Woman never falis through lust, man 
never falls through anything else. Woman is 
betrayed and falls. But how much deeper 1s 
the plunge of the betrayer? And that plunge 
voluntary! Woman by starvation and distress 
falls, bartering body and sou! for bread for her- 
self and children. What does he do who will 
take advantage of such distress? Does he fall ? 
Man frames laws, society shapes its customs, 
fashions, occupations, compensations, so as 
to lure or drive woman to these terrible 
straits, "enw the poor woman, then she 
falls, is henceforth branded, shunned, goes 
forth a fugitive, a vagabond, cr is consigned to, 
rather is ccnfined in, a Magdelen Asylum to ex- 
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piate in grief and tears the sin she was tempted, 
driven by forces she did not create, could not 
control, to commit or die! 


Man is forgiven almost anything. Wronged 
in his domestic relations, or even presuming he 
is wronged, he shoots the disturber of his peace 
and society forgives, even justifies, the murder, 
and pensions with appointments the murderer. 
Or man may wrong, outrage a woman, a young 
woman, a starving woman, a mother pining 
in the midst of starving children, may wrong 
her until ordinary murder whitens into inno- 
cence in comparison, and sociely easily over- 
looks that also. Women, the rich, the gay, the 
prosperous, the happy, overlook it, pardon it, 
and no caste or character is lost to him. But 
alas for his victim! She may go to the Mag- 
dalen Asylum or te perdition. If to the former 
she is to feel, or be made to feel, that society, in 
the plentitade of its piety, its charity, bas pro- 
vided this Retreat for her good—that she will 
here be watched over and kept from the path of 
temptation, and permitted to repent of her 
great, and many, and damning sins, in retire- 
ment and peace ; when all the time the poor 
victim knows or soon learns that her jailers arg 
often viler than she had ever been, and that their 
chief solicitude is to prevent ber from ever re- 
covering her own self-respect and womanly 
dignity, or to return to the society that ruined 
first and then rejected and renounced her fer- 
ever. Thus her very asylum, for which she is 
expected to be profoundly grateful, instead of 
being ‘‘the fold of the Good Shepherd,” is to 
the poor lamb, a wolves’ den, with only wolves, 
in whatever clothing, tokeepthe door. Here is 
what the Cincinnati Gazette thinks about it : 

After a lapse from the virtue of chastity man goes 
about in society the same as before, and is not cast out 
nor deprived of business nor of means of earning a live- 
libood, All riches and honor are open to his pursuit. 
The woman goes to a Magdalen Asylum, or a Home for 
the Friendless. If deeply contrite she is allowed to 
work for her board, under rigid surveillance ; and after 
a satisfactory probation, some good family may take her 
for a servant, but with continua! misgivings. 

This may seem an inequality hardly worth mention- 
ing, but we are striving for perfection. As it is impos. 
sible for either the male or female mind to contemplate 
the consequences of remedying this injustice by aliow- 
ing the same privilege to women, it is obvious that man 
must be subjected to the femalejoourse of reformation. 
We must have Male Magdalen Asylums, where fallen 
men may be allowed to do coarse work for their living, 
under severe restraint, until a probation of penitence 
and good conduct shall justify the putting them out to 
places in pious elderly families, where there are no 
young people to be contaminated by their ill fame, As 
history bus no record of male penitents of this sort, we 
have to borrow a name for these institutions from a 
female penitent—the only w ever forgiven on 
earth—and call them Male Asylums. 

‘e must have ‘‘ Homes for the Friendless ” for men ; 
that when, perhaps, for a single fault, and that under 
peculiar tempiation, the inexorable virtue of society 
drives them into bad courses, they may have temporary 
sheiter from the finger of public scorn ; may be as. 
sured that they ate not wholly beyond human sym- 
pathy, and that with life-long contrition they may be 
aliowed to live in some humb)e orcupation. Men must 
show the same benevolence in saving the fallen of their 
sex by supporting these institutions, as good women do 
in caring for theirs. The vast preponderance of good 
men will make this great work of reforming their fallen 
a light one when all the good engage in it. 

Let the irony of the Gazelle be pardoned for 
the sake of its truthfulness in the picture drawn. 
There is no distortion, no caricature. Scarcely 
is any possible. The Gagelte, in other portions 
of the article, may be presumed to doubt 
whether the ballot in woman’s hand would 
right, or even remedy these wrongs. Let that 
be pardoned also, for the Gazelle sees, feels and 


has often deplored the wrongs done to woman, 





and will never be found her foe, even in the con- 
flict for her right to the ballot. P. P. 








IMPORTAN1 TRANSFER. 
— 

One of the most interesting as well as impor- 
tant movements of the past week, was the trans- 
fer cf the American Equal Rights Association 
to the new Union Woman Suffrago Society. It 
was done at a meeting on Saturday at the spa- 
cious parlors of Mrs. Margaret E. Winchester 
in Gramercy Place, Mrs. Stanton occupying 
the chair, in the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott. Before the meeting was called 
to business, a band of music appeared at the 
door aud performed a beautiful serenade in 
honor of Mrs. Stanton. At thesame time a bo- 
quet of surprising size, beauty und value, from 
an unknown hand, was brought in and placed 
onacentre table. It was oval in form, more 
than a yard in diameter, composed of the most 
costly flowers, both for elegance and fragrance ; 
roses of every hue, and from bud to full blos- 
som, camillas, japonicas, sweet mignonette, pan- 
sies, geraniums, violets and many more, all 
wrought into solid tuft-work, a most exquisite 
border of lilly of the valley trailing round the 
outer edge and the initials, E. C. S., displayed 
in'the centre with wondrous beauty and skill, 
the whole forming a well-earned and most ap- 
propriate tribute, the money value of which was 
more than one hundred dollars, and that was 
the least important part of its real worth. 


The assembly being called to order, the re- 
ports of the last meeting and of the Society's 
Treasurer baving been read and disposed of, 
Henry Blackwell, ne the following reso- 
lution : 


Whereas, The American Equal Rights Association was 
organized in 1866 in order to secure equal rights to all 
American citizens, especially the right of Suffrage, ir- 
respective of race, color,or sex ; and 

Whereas, Political distinctions of race are now abol- 
ished by the ratification of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments ; and 

Whereas, Arrangements have been made by the for- 
mation of Woman Suffrage Associations for the advocacy 
of the legal and political rights of women as a separate 
question ; and 

Whereas, An unnecessary multiplication of agencies 
for the accomplishment of a common object should 
always be avoided ; therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby deolare the American Equal 
Rights Association dissolved and adjourned sine die. 


' At the same time Parker Pillsbury offered the 
following : 


Whereas, Ata ting of the E tive Committee of 
the American Equal Rights Association, held in Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥.,on Thursday, the 34 day of March, 1870, it 
was voted, on motion of Mr. Oliver Jobneon, that it is 
inexpedient to hold any public anniversary meewing 
of the American Equal Rights Association, and that in 
our judgment it is expedient to dissolve said associa- 
tion ; but as we have no authority to effect such disso- 
lution, an informal business meeting of the association 
be held in New York, during the coming anniverary 
week, to consider and act upon this subject ; and on 
motion of Mrs. Lucy Stone, it was voted that this bus- 
iness meeting of members of the American Equal Rights 
Association shall be held on Saturday, May 14, 1870, at 
10 o’clock, a.m., at ‘the house of Mra, Margaret E. Wine 
chester, 23 Gramercy place, New York ; therefore 

Resolved, That instead of terminating our existence 
as an association, we do hereby transfer it, together 
with all its books, reeords, reports, or whatsoever apper- 
tains it, to, and unite it with the Union Woman's Suf- 
frage Society, organized in New York on the 10th day of 
May,in the year 1870. 


A long and earnest discussion sueceeded, 


* 





both resolutions being in order. Mr. Blackwell . 


and wife contended, almost to the very death, 
that the work of the society was done, and s0, 


as some of the South Sea island tribes put their. 
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aged parents to death, when their work is done, 
we should now also, for the same good and 
economic reason, perform the like kindly office 
upon oursociety. It w.s denied that the society 
was dead ; ond held that to bury it would be 
to entomb it alive, the most dreaded of all 
deaths ; and to strike it down with so mach vigor 
and vitality as was then and there displayed, 
would be most unjustifiable, unpardonable hom- 
icide. Andso it was deem 2d wisest ani best 
on the part of Mr. Studwell, Mrs. Wilbour, Mr. 
Tilton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Winchester and 
several others, to transfer it to the new Union 
Society, in accordance with Mr. Pillsbury’s reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Blackwell contended that a meeting so 
smal], so informal, and so imperfectly adver- 
tised could not constitutionally, legally, nor 
morally make such transfer. But it was shown 
in the first place that the meeting as to 
place and numbers, was just what was ex- 
pected when it was called (though perhaps 
not composed of precisely the intended per- 
sons) ; that Mr. Blackwell and wife and their 
immediate and partic ilar friends and sympa- 
thisers bad the whol: ordering and directing of 
the business —that Mr. Siudwell and his support- 
ers were desirous that the meeting should be held 


* in Cooper Institute, and offered to take it for 


the parpose, al their own expense ; but in this, as 
in everything else, they were outnumbered and 
voted down. And as to advertising the meet- 
ing, it was proved that it had been announced 
in anumber of newspapers, though it was equally 
apparent ttat Mr. Blackwell and his friends at 
the outset contemplated no advertising what- 
ever. They had always had everything their 
own way ‘luring the year,and reckoned on no 
meeting at Mrs. Winchester’s, that they could 
notalso control,-on the principle of ‘rule 
ruin.” ¢ 

As to the power of the meeting to transfer 
the society against which Mr. Blackwell con- 
tended so pertinaciously, he was asked by Mr. 
Tilton whether the power was not as great to 
transfer, under Mr, Pillsbary’s resolution, as to 
dissolve and destroy under the resolution he had 
offered himself aad so persistently advocated? 
and farther whether he had called that meeting 
with the specified and avowed purpose of per- 
forming a deed which he now iusisted could 
not be constitutional, legal, equitable, nor just? 
Such questions of course admitted of no an- 
swer, but Mr. Blackwell was determined. to 
make the best possible out of a case which to 
nearly all present, seomed a good deal more 
discreditable to him than it was desperate. He 
claimed that there were large numbersof the as- 
sociation, not present, who would be unjustly 
treated, if not outraged, by the proposed transfer. 
He was answered that there were still larger 
numbers who would be still more unjustly treat- 
ed at the proposed deliberate South Sea island 
slaughter avd burial of the association, because 
that would make an ond of it ; whereas no per- 
sons would, or could be held as members of the 
new Union without their individal consent, 
with the prescribed conditions. 

The last question raised was by Mrs. Stone. 
It was as to who present were actual members of 
the Society, put, too, in such manner as to cast 
severe imputation on those who disagreed with 
her on the main question; as though they 
would carry their point by illegal voting. She 
requestéd all who ever become members by pay- 
ment of ten cenis, torise. It wasdone. Then 
she desired a roll of the meeting. It was taken. 
Then Jennie Collins, who has a name second to 
few, if any, for faithfulness to the cause, and 





for work of many years, done and well done, 
was catechised personally by Mr. Blackwell, 
who admitted all her fidelity and abundant 
labors, but demanded, ‘have you ever paid the 
tenccnis?”” She did not say she had, but to 
end the agony, the prodigious tribute was 
raised and paid on the spot. Then Mrs. Robert 
Dale Owen was subjected to the same ordeal. 
She also was short weight to similar amount, 
but again the defaulting dime was tossed into 
the scale ; so that when final action was taken, 
the association actually had a pistareen in its 
pocket. Mr. Studwell contrasted the ruling of 
Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell wita that of Wen- 
dell Phillips a few days before, at the disbanding 
of the Anti-Slavery Society ; he deciaing that all 
who had ever worked with the society, or sym- 
pathized with itin its work, had the right to vote, 
while in this case, nothing would pass, no years 
of labor, no sacrifices, no fidelity, no sym- 
pathy, no nothing, unless sealed with a bona 
fide ten ceni stamp ! 

At last, after two hours of valuable time in 
the mortal life of two-and-twenty human be- 
ings, all presumed tobe intelligent, the vote 
on the two resolutions was reached by the pre- 
vious question. The ayes and noes were or- 
dered on both the resolution of Mr. Blackwell 
and Mr. Pillsbury, with result as follows : 


For dissolution of the association, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell—2. 

For transfer, under resolution of Mr. Pills- 
bury: Mrs. E. Cady Stanton, N. Y.; Parker 
Pillsbary, N. H. ; Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. ; 
Theodore Tilton, Brooklyn ; Mrs. Paulina W. 
Davis, R. I. ; Miss Phobe W. Cozzens, Mo. ; 
Edwin A. Studwell, Brooklyn; Mrs, Edwin A. 
Studwel!, do. ; Mrs. John J. Merritt, do. ; Mrs. 
Robert Dale Owen, Indiana; Mrs. Margaret 
E. Winchester, N. Y. ; Mrs. Olemence 8. Lo- 
zier, N. Y. ; Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, N. Y. ; 
Mrs. Eleanor Kirk, Brooklyn; Miss Jennie 
Collins, Mass. ; Mrs. E. B. Phelps, N. Y. ; 
Miss Chichester, N. Y¥.; Mrs. 8. B. Morse. 
N. Y. 

In favor, but declining to vote, Mrs. Laura C. 
Bullard, Brooklyn ; Miss Baldwin, Il. 

P. P. 








FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT UCELEBRA- 
TIONS. 





Tue colored mon have signalized it widely, 
but seem to have forgotten wholly their women, 
andallwomen. They have made many earnest, 
powerful addresses and speeches, but in not one, 
that I have seen, is there the least recognition of 
woman. Women used to work pretty hard, prac- 
tice a good deal of self-denial, suffer not a little 
persecution, living almost the very lives of the 
slaves, in ‘‘ remembering them that were in 
bonds as bound with them,’’ but they get little 
credit or gratitude for it yet, from the newly- 
created citizenship. One man, signing himself, 
“J. W. H. Hacks, M.D,”’ in a somewhat ele- 
vated style of ‘‘ address to the colored people 
of Philadelphia,” goes farther, and throws 
Garrison, Phillips, and all their connection 
overboard, men women and children, in this 
style : 

Dear colored people, all of your troubles and wicked- 
nesses are wiped away, and you have none to thank but 
the living God of Heaven: and the great and generous 
Republican party. * * * I hope you will show to 
the Republican party that their labor, and suffzring, and 
dying is not in vain. 

In their many celebrations and processions 
the names of many men have beea emblazoned 





on their banners of most dubious reputation as 


friends of the colored race, but what wonian 
has been so distinguished? Are the names of 
Sarah and Angeline Grimke, Lydia Maria 
Child, Maria Weston Chapman, Abby Kelley, . 
to be forever forgotten? not to speak of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone and others of 
later, but scarcely lesser note, and some of 
them colored women, loo! are these all to be 
consigned to oblivion, and the names of poli. 
ticians who were democrats, even, till the ter- 
rors of rebellion and war drove them from 
the party like wharf rats from a ship on fire? 
Is this proof of fitness for Suffrage and citizen- 
ship? Above all, is this any indication of - 
what woman is to expect of the colored males, 
as masters and rulers, now that, by the omnipo- 
tence of the ballot, they are set over and above 
them in all ‘that pertains to person, property, 
liberty, life ? ‘ 

Scarcely a leading republican in all the party, 
at any rate but very few, opposed Mr. Lincoln’s 
plan of recoustruction after the surrender of 
Richmond and the rebellion, which would have 
left every colored man in the south at the 
mercy of his old master. And that master made 
more tyrant than éver by having to submit to 
black men as soldiers whom he had always 
driven as slaves! - It was the votes of democrats, 
manipulated against themselves, vy the match- 
less strategy of Summer, that saved the whole 
slave population from that direful fate. Afterso 
many had fought and fallen in defence of the 
President and government, in the very hour of 
the victory which the colored troops themselves 
had so dearly purchased, that sams President 
and party, even Mr. Garrison himself consent- 
ing, would have hurled the whole colored popu- 
lation back to the dominion of a white oligar- 
chy as serfs, if not as slaves (slaves, even, they 
might have been), but for one strategic stroke 
in the Senate that for skill, and surely for suc- 
cess, had no parallel in all the achievements of 
the field, from the surrender of Fort Sumpter to 
the restoration of the stripes and stars four 
years afterwards, over its thunder-scarred walls. 

Far be it from this writer to call the newly- 
made colored citizenship to account ; or even 
to criticize their doings, or not doings. But, 
as one who, for twenty-seven years of. midman- 
hood, had no other aim, hope, wish, or care, 
but their emancipation and enfranchisement, with 
their wives and children, he may be permitted 
to ask whether, while emblazoning aloft on so 
many constellations of banners the, names of 
newly-found political divinities, the names of 
a few of those women, out of whose labors, 
sufferings, sighs, tears, and prayers, came at 
last these worshipped ones, as children born out 
of due time should be wholly ignored and for- 
gotten ? PP. 








Lazor AnD Capitat Conriictine.—Readers of 
Tue Revo.vution have not forgotten the con- 
test last year in the Senate of the United States 
and the newspapers between Senator Sprague 
and Messrs. Brown and Ives, the famous Rhode 
Island cotton spinners. It now appears that 
the latter have just attempted to reduce the 
wayes of the operatives at their Lonsdale mill 
ten per cent., and the ‘‘help”’ are on a strike. 
The good of a strike, only is, that it shows signs 
of life still remaining. It isa struggle more than 
a strike or anything else and generally about 
as effective as the writhings of a victim chained 
to the rack with nearly every bone already 
broken and every joint dislocated. The real 
battle between Labor and Capital will be fierce 
if not bloody when it comes. Senator Sprague 








evidently snuffs it, even if it be as yet, afar off. 





MEDICAL COLORPHOBIA REBUKED. 


—_—p_— 


Tue American Medical Association at its Cor- 
vention last week in Washington came near 
proving itself worthy to be senior to the young 
roughs and rowdies who so dishonored the pro- 
fession and disgraced themselves at the Phila- 
delphia Medical College last winter. Some of 
the members were as shameful in their treat- 
ment and estimate of colored doctors, as the 
’ Philadelphians were in their behavior to the 
young women medical students. Dr. Sullivan of 
Boston offered a resolution against colored pro- 
scription and was graciously permitted to speak 
seven and a half minutes in its support, and 
that appears to be all the defence it found. But 
the doctor in his few moments uttered some 
pretty sharp truths, and the wonder is that he 
was heard at ali. He said: 


Gentlemen, this is a scientific body, gathered from 
every section of the country. We have met to deliber. 
ate upon purely scic=*'fc subjects ; to determine ques~ 
tions of a purely scientific charact questions which 
concern not our own welfare, but the welfare and per- 
petuity even, of mankind. I will not, however, deny 
that in part, at least, this association was orgavized for so- 
cial purposes, but its main objects are those which I have 
indicated. Now, is there one gentleman present trom 
thenorth, south, east, or west, who would hesitate to 
admut to this floor the duly accredited representative of 
any scientific body, organized by any race under the 
sun, no matter what might be the color of his skin, pro- 
vided it were not black? Why is it, gentlemen, that 
you os no qualified persons save persons of this 
one color? Why do you entertain au inverate hostility 
to the Ethiopean being represented here, and yet, as we 
all believe, make no objection whatever to those whose 
complexion betray their origin irom some one of the 
other four great divisions of the human family? For 
my part, I am satisfied that our friends from the south 
greatly mistake the nature of their feelings toward the 
negro. There is a mass of living evidence which ren- 
ders irresistable the conclusion that however much they 
may di«iike the black man, toward the black woman 
they entertain, many of them, the liveliest feelings of 
our nature. 


- The Press of the country, at least in many 
places, treats the convention with becoming se- 
verity. The Washington Chronicle had a severe 
article on it in which it said : 

By foolish prejudice manifested in gross indecorum, 
a majority of the Medical Association showed them- 
selves tar bebind the age. They held the opinion, be- 
gotten of prejudice and born of ignorance, that the color 
of a man’s skin should be a qualification for his admis- 
sion to a professedly scientific body. They proceeded 
to sustain this error by a boorish: which may have 
been in vogue a thousand years ago, but should assur- 
edly be obsolete in the nineteerth century. Whatever 
they may pass for as physicians, it seems to us that, as 

_ scientific men, a majority of the recently assembled 
doctors are empirics. The genuine disciple of science 
in his sealous pursuit ot truth knows neither sex nor 
co’or. . Ifa woman or an African wishes to obtain sci- 
entific truth from the same sources with himself, he 
bids them welcome, since the supply is inexhaustible 
and should be free for all comers. Whoever of either 
sex, or ofany eolor, desiring to contribute the results 
of investigation to increase the sum ot human knowl- 
edge is warmly welcomed by the truly scientific man. 
Tried by this standard many delegates in the American 
Medical Association were evidenudy nct men of science. 
They refused to receive into the association as delegates, 





evolution, 


should presume to enter the precincts of a 
Medical College. P. P. 








A WOMAN'S MISSIONARY MEE‘IN@. 


—<—— 


Women are not ouly missionaries to the 
heathen, but they have begun to form Foreign 
Missionary Societies and Boards of their own. 
Tae Revoivtton has frequently reported the 
effective labors of Miss Carpenter and other ex- 
cellent women who are doing missionary and 
ministerial work in India and other foreign 
countries and islands at their own charges, or ir 
respective of Boards or Societies ; but according 
to the Methodist, the women have at least one 
large Missionary Bureau ot their own in this 
country. It says: 


The first annoual meeting of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was held in the Tremont street church, Boston, on 
April ist. The various branch societies thronghout 
the country were well represented, and quite a large 
number of ladies were in attendance. A remarkable 
feat of the ting was the fact that all the exercises 
were conducted by the ladies themselves, there being 
no gentlemen invited. It was severely a woman's 
meeting, a few mousing reporters being the only excep- 
tion to the rule, The idea of creating such a society 
had been under consideration for years. Its necessity 
grew out of the condition of heathen women, whe are 
excluded from society, and cannot be approached by our 
male missionaries. Six months after the organization 
of the Society, two ladies, Miss Thoburn and Miss Swain, 
M.D., bad been secured and sent out as missionaries, 
The Society had raised during the year about $7,000. 
Branch organizations bave been instituted in many 01 
our largest cities. The monthly paper, the Hea‘hen 
Woman's Friend, published by the society, has already 
a circulation of four thousand copies, Mrs. Dr. Patten, 
of the Boston Theological School, President of the ¥x- 
ecutive Committee, and of the original society, now the 
Boston branch, presided on this occasion with remark- 
able ease, and won golden opinions as a lady of marked 
ability. The Portland (Me.) society was represented by 
Mrs. Taylor. Mra. Dr. Butler, Secretary of New York 
branch, gave an interesting account of the organization 
and work of the society simce June last. 





The west and northwest were ably represent- 
ed by women from Chicago, St. Louis and other 
places. 


After the reports were read, Miss Eva Merrill came 
forth, dressed in India costume, and recited the 
“* Heathen Woman’s Appeal.”” She was followed by Mrs. 
Maclay, of the China mission, who spoke very feelingly 
of the condition of woman in China. She said: ‘‘My 
heart rejoices that I am permitted to say a word here 
for the heathen women of Obina.”” She then proceeded 
te depict their degradation, and the possibilities of their 
elevation. Avery touching allusion was made to the 
universal custom of infanticide , and the horrors of that 
heathen custom were fully demonstrated. 

Mrs. J. T. Gracey, of the India mission, who, with her 
busband, is to return to that field in « few months, being 
called upon, spoke of the condition of the women of that 
land, and the necessity of sending out medical women 
and Bible readers. The men of India know hitle or 
nothing of the practice of medicine, and the women 
much less. Thousands of women die yearly, who, 
when sick, reoéive no attention at all from medical men. 
She knew of no way by which we can enter the homes 
of Iadia and have access to the females with anything 
“Vike as great effect as by carrying them help in these 


, who bad no superiors among them as scien- hours of their extremity. A woman only can reach 


tific men, solely on account of their color. By so doing 
they showed that they themselves had no right to a 
place ir scientific circles, however white may be their 
complexion. Sach conduct is sufficient cause for their 
exclus‘on from all scientific associations of a higher 
order than tbe Ku k'ux Elans. 

The old doctors who would act thus to re- 
spectable, edacated, »ccomphshed colored mem- 
bers of the professiun, apart from: all considera- 
tions of science, as well as of professional end 
manly dignity and self-respect . would doubtless 
lead a mob of medical students against any class 
of women, however respeciable and refined, who 


these women in their homes, as the customs of the 
country exclude them from association with men under 
any pretefce, other than their husbands, fathers or 
brothers. 

And there was a great deal more in the re- 
port of the Methodist, showing not only zcal and 
earnestness in the work, but also ability to 
comprehend its philosophy, to arrange ite 
method, and to prosecute the practical operations 
quite as wisely and well as the more pretentious 
male membership, or winistryeven, of the de- 
nomination. So is woman every day, every- 
where, demonstrating her fitness to hold equal 














rauk with men in every department of human 
existence. P,P. 
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MRS. JOSLYN GAGE IN VIRGINIA. 


oinnatiieinnes 
Ricumonp, Va., May 7th, 1870. 

Drak Revorvrion: I glory in announcing a 
grand achievement in the great reform of the 
day in Virginia. Our energetic and heroic 
leader, Mrs. M. B. Joslyn Gage, after giant ef- 
forts on her part, and with the aid of some 
strong advocates of the reform, on Friday even- 
ing, May 6th, 1870, organized in the city of 
Richmond a Virginia State Woman Suffrage 
Association. The whole proceedings I here 
append for immediate publication in your 


columns. U. B. 


ADDRESSES BY MRS. GAGE, JUDGE UNDERWOOD 
AND OTHERS. 


Mrs. M. E. Joslyn Gage, advisory counsel for New 
York, in the National Woman's Suffrage Association of 
America, delivered a lecture upon “ Opportunity for 
Woman,” at Bosher’s Halil, corner of Ninth and Main 
streets, on Thursday evening, the 5th inst. The lecture 
was able, earnest and eloquent, aud was listened to with 
rapt attention by the friends of the cause present. At 
its conclusion Judge John C. Underwood gave notice 
that on the following evening (Friday) a meeting would 
be held at the United States Court room (which he 
freely proffered for the purpose), to organize a State 
Woman Suffrage Association, adopt a constitution, elect 
officers and appoint delegates to the anniversary of the 
National Association soon to be held. The Judge re- 
marked that, upon conversing with Governor Wise upon 
the subject, he (the General) had expressed his warm 
sympathy with the objects of the movement, save 
upon the question of giving woman the ballot. All the 
other “rights’’ claimed for woman he was heartily in 
accord with and with the efforts made to secure their 
bestowal ; especially, he thought, should the professions 
be opened to women, more particularly the medical, 
women being the natural physicians of their sex and of 
cbildren. 

On last evening, pursuant to the above notice, a meet- 
ing was held in the room of the United States Court for 
the purpose above indicated. Jadge John C. Underwood 
was called to preside. Previous to the action of the 
regular business of the meeting, several articles favor- 
able to the movement were read. Miss Sue L, F. Smith 
(danghier of the late Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Smith) read very 
charmingly two well written essays, prepared by her- 
self, in advocacy of granting ‘o woman the full meed of 
powers and responsibilities now enjoyed by man; the 
latter essay showing the evil and pernicious effects of 
ine present system of irresponsible power p d by 
woman, being especially noticeable for purity in thought, 
réligious fervor and bigh moral tone, Mr. William E. 
Coleman read an article prepared by hit at the request 
of the lady friends of the cause, entitled * Clerical De- 
nunciation of Woman Suffrage—A Defense,” being a 
reply to a violent attack made by the Rev. Dr. Edwa’ds 
of this city, upon the adberents of the movement, in a 
sermon dekyered by him on the evening of March 20th 
las t. 

A proposed constitution for the government of the 
“Virginia State Woman’s Suffrage Association ’’ was 
then read, and adopted as a whole; after which the 
election of officers of the society was proceeded with, 
resulting as follows : 

President—Mrs, Anne W. Bodeker, Richmond. 


Vice-Presidente—Mr. and Mrs, Judge John OC, Under- 
wood, Mr, and Mrs, Judge Westal Willoughby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Judge Lysander Hill, allof Alexandria ; Mr. R. M. 
Manly, Richmond ; Mrs, Martha Haines Bennett, Nor- 
folk ; Mr. Andrew Washburge and Mr. Wm. E. Coleman, 
Richmond. 


Secretary—Miss Sue L. F. Smith, Richmond. 


Ezecu’ive Commitiee—Rev. W. ¥F. Hemenway, Mis. 
Andrew Washburne, Mrs. Dr. E. H. Smith, Dr. and Mrs. 
Langstedt, of Richmond, aud Mrs, Allen (‘‘ Florence 
Percy ’’), of Manchester. x 

On motion of Judze Underwood, Miss Sue L, F. 
Smith was appointed delegate to represent Virginis in 
the anniversary of the National Association to be held in 
New York city, May 12th and 13th next, the society 
having by, resolution connected itself as an auxiliary 
society to said National As sociation. 

Mrs, Gage offered the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 
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Resolved, That as woman is a human being, capable 
of self-government, she is possessed of all the ; wages 
and responsibilities of a human being. 

Resolved, That woman bas a natural right to enter 
into any kind of empjoyment for which she has capacity, 
and a just right to equal pay wh man for work equally 
well done, 

Resolved, That marriage does not take from woman 
her rights and her responsibilities as a human being, in 
any relation of life, be it family, society or government : 
and that it is robbery on the part of this state to take 
the wife’s property from her and give it to her husband ; 
and that to transfer a wife’s moral responsibility to her 
husband, is a piece of impious and presumptive legis- 
lation which we call upon our state to efface from its 
laws. 

Resolved, That as woman is amenable to the govern- 
ment of our country, she should have, according to one 
of the fundamental principles of our democracy, a re- 
cognized mghtto a voice in making its laws. 

Resolved, That as by the Fifteenth Amendment every 
man has been enfranchised and our former servants are 
elevated into the condition of law-makers for us, we, the 
women of Virginia, demand of Congress the immediate 
submission to the people of a Sixteenth Amendment to 
the constitution of the United States granting the ballot 
to the women of the pation on the same terms as it is 
held by men. 

Mrs. Gage then delivered quite a forcible and fervent 
address, enumerating many of the wrongs to which 
women are subjected in this state, and urging their 
repeal or reform, dwelliug particulerly upon the laws 
depriving mothers of the right to their own children 
and placing the property of married women at the 
mercy of their husbands, depriving the wives of -all 
voice in the disposition of the property possessed by 
them before marriage. 

At the conclusion of these remarks the meeting ad- 
journed. 








WOMAN AS WITNESS. 


Tue Boston Sunday Zimes, in alluding to Mrs. 
Calhoun-Runkle’s testimony on the Richard- 
son-McFarland tnal, says : 


Woman is as much a success as a witness as she 
promises to be as a juryman. She has been recently 
tested in both capacities,—in a case in court out in Wy- 
oming Territory, and in a case in court in New York. If 
Jobn Graham of the “ robustious, periwig-pated ’’ school 
of cross-examiners, made anything off of the frank, 
keen, self-controlled Mrs. Calhoun-Runkle, we may be 
sure be will speak of it on the very first opportunity. 
It bas finally been demonstrated that a lady on the wit- 
ness stand can hold her own successtully against the 
roughest, rudest, and sharpest criminal lawyer of the 
metropolis. ‘ Gall your next witness.’’ 

The same paper kas an article on the exten- 
sion of Suffrage in Great Bntath, a part of 
which reads thus : 

Forty years ago the Suffrage in England was confined 





evolution. 


IOWA WOMAN'S ENFRANCHISEMENT 
CONVENTION. 


einai 

We, the undersigned, residing in different 
sections of the state, desiring a more effective 
union of the friends of Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment, propose to those interested in this sub- 
ject, to meet in Convention in the city of Mt. 
Pleasant, on the 16th and 17th of June, with a 
view to the organization of a State Associa- 
tion at that timejif deemed best, or so as our only 
desire is the good of the cause, at some subse- 
quent period, at the Capitol, that the united force 
of the movement may be concentrated as to se- 
cure its final triumph : 


I. P. Teter, George B. Corkhill, 
Rebecca B. Teter, L. W. Myers, 
Joseph A, Dugdale, R. C. Myers, 

Ruth Dugdale, Amelia Penn, 

“R. Anne Canby, Alexander Burns, 
Mrs. Phebe Elliott, Elwood Ozborn, 


Thomas E. Corkhill, Presley Saunders, 


Lucinda Corkhill, D. ©. Bloomer, 
Ann P. Dennett, Amelia Bloomer, 

J. M. Mansfield, Geo. F. W. Willey, 
Belle Mansfield, Hannah 8. Willey,, 


And many others. 
Letters designed for the meeting may be ad- 
dressed to Joseph A. Dugdale, George B. Cork- 
hill, or Belle Mansfield. 


——— 








— 





WooDHULL’s AND Cuarum’ 8 Werxty.—The 
Women Brokers have also become journalists» 
and certainly with excellent promise, judging 
from their first issue. The Weekly is in form 
like Tue Revonvtion, in size a fourth larger, 
handsomely printed, on fine paper, and the con- 
tents discover editorial ability of a high order on 
the one hand and of truly radical tendency on 
the other. Not only does the paper advocate 
Woman Suftrage, but one of its proprietors pre- 
sents herself as candidate for the next presiden- 
ey. An editorial headed, ‘‘ Watchman, what of 
the Night?” closes thus : 

We are emphatically as a nation, in a transition state. 
Let the scoffers laugh, let the wits sneer, or the careless 
and indifferent turn aside to attend to their business 
and their bread winning, but earnest souls know that 
there are in these days mors important things to ve 
settled than (the transitory issues which seem to absorb 
the souls of our Congress and our Legislatures, 

A good article on Woman Suffrage has these 
periods : 





toa very few privileged people. In many places the 
right to send a member to Parliament lay with a single 
individual. It was only through a semi-revolution that 
the Suffrage was extended ia Great Brain forty years 
ago, when the reform bill was passed ; and the cause of 
that threatening was the exposure of gross corruption 
in an obscure close burgh, which a humble individual 
made, almost at the cost of bis life. Out of the intoler- 
able persecution of this man arose the demand for an 
extended suffrage in England, which was granted at the 
commencement of the fourth decade of tbe present cen. 
tury, and the spirit of liberty grew and flourished until 
its might compelled a further extension within the past 
two years, which has entranchised about every man in 
Great Britain who has actually what is called “a stake 
in the country’s welfare.” But political progress did 
not stop at this point ; for we find that a bill granting 
women the right to vote has hada second reading in 
the English Parliament. It is not, to be sure, a minis- 
terial measure, nor is it exactly certain that it will pass 
the House this session, or if it does that the House ot 
Lerds will approve it; but its principle is on record— 
within the pale of political agitation—and sooner or 
later it wil undoubtedly become law. And yet, within 
forty years, a few hundred men constituted the entire 
electoral body within the realm of Great Britain! Is 
not the change remarkable ? 

Free suffrage in America, without regard to race and 
color, isa wonderfal politica) change ; 
Suffrage in England, witbout respect to sex, if accom- 


plished, must, all things considered, be acknowledged | 


still greater. 





but almost free. 


Wed d Suffrage for women. wit ag as . right, 
Secondarily for its uses. * 

What good will Woman’s Suffrage do forthe women? 
is the frequent inquiry of men. Not the least in life 
perhaps. Which anewer, if true, demolishes male Suf- 
frageata blow. Suffrage is either valuable or valuelese. 
If. valueless, why cling so pertinaciously to its exercise? 
If a precious privilege, vital to the saving health of the 
nation, wherefore withhold it from one half the people. 
Utility, however, isnot the main issue in the adjust- 
men: of rights. It is for you to give me my own; for 
me to do asI will with my own. 

The enterprising proprietors of the Weekly 
have spacious offices for its use at 21 Park Row, 
and the friends of human progress, especially 
of woman’s*advancement and elevation, cannot 
but wish them a success commensuiate with 
their highest expectations and hopes. 


PR P. 





Toe Unrversat Croraes Warincers.—It 
gives us pleasure to call speeial attention to 
the ‘‘ Universal Clothes Wringer.” We have 
had it fairly tested, and are therefore able to 
speak of it with confidence, as an article of real 
and substantial merit, which only needs to be 
known to become what its name imports, ‘‘ Uni- 
versal’’ in its use and in the approval with 








which it shall be received.— WN. ¥. Christian Ad- 
vocale, ; 






ANNIVERSARY PROCEEDINGS. 
——<= 
( Continued. ) 
WEDNESDAY—MOBNING SESSION. 


Mr. Tilton opened the meeting by reading 
the following resolutions, which he presented 
for Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard: 


Whereas, A conference was. held at the Fifth Avenu 
Hotel, April 5, called for the purpose of considering the 
expediency of a union by the two existing Associations 
for Woman’s Enfranchisement. 

Whereas, A plan of union was proposed by that Con- 
ference to the two aforesaid Associations, to be acted 
upon at their annual meeting, namely, by the ‘‘ Na- ~ 
tional” in May, and by the ** American ” in November 
of the current year ; and 

Whereas, This plan in ita substance wae, after fal) 
diseussion, unanimously approved by the National 
Association, at Apollo Hall, New York, May 10, 1870, 
resulting in the merging of that organization with the 
Union Woman Suffrage Society ; and 

Whereas, We earnestly solicit and will cordially wel- 
come the co-operation of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association to this plan of Union ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Committee of seven be appointed by 
the Chair to confer with the American Woman Suffrage 
Association at its annual meeting in November, either 
in person or by letter, and the same are hereby em- 
powered to make any such changes, either in the name, 
the constitution, or the officers of the Union Woman 
Suffrage Society, as shall be agreed upon jointly by that 
Committee and the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, with a view to the harmonizing of all the friends 
of Woman Suffrage in our national organization. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Mrs, Stanton, with a few remarks, offered the 
following : 

Resolved, That the late trial and decision of the Mc- 
Farland case, like that of Coles and Sickles, is a virtual 
declaration that man may hold property in woman, 
creating a public sentiment that is in its working a 
practical Fugitive Slave law for women, saying that no 
friendly hands shall dare, at the risk of life and reputa- 
tion, to feed, shelter, or clothe the unhappy wives of 
depraved men under any circumstances whatever. 

Mrs. Stanton said that the very highest orders 
of women everywhere believed in Suffrage. It 
wasn’t an idiosyncracy of a few minds. She 
thought that the result of the McFarland 
trial ‘proved the necessity of a change m the 
divorce laws. 

The resolution was received with a hearty 
good will by the audience. 

Mrs. Lockwood presented a paper advocating 
equal pay for all employees of the government. 

Mrs. Blake presented a petition for the same 
thing and several resolutions which were 
adopted : 

Whereas, The United States government, in the em- 
ployment of persons in its service discriminates against 
women, in that men are paid invariably a much larger 
amount of money than is paid women for the same 
character of service rendered ; and 

Whereas, There is now pending in the House of Re- 
presentatives a bill introduced by the Hon. Samuel M. 
Arnell, entitled a bill to do justice to the female em. 
ployees of the government, and for other purposes ; 
therefore, < 

Resolved, That Congress fs urgently requested to 
make said bill a law as speedily as possible, that thereby 
a great wrong may cease to be inflicted upon the women 
of America—hundreds of whom asthe mothers, widows, 
daughters, and sisters of noble men who gave theirlives 
to their country in its hour of darkness and need are 
now laboring in the employ of government for half pay, 
to support families and friends made destitute by the 
loss of husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, while 
defending the government. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions 
be sent to the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House, that the same may be submitted to each 
branch of Congress. : 

Miss Jennie Collins, of Mass., drew a vivid 
picture of the miserable fate of woman, who 
cannot make a living out of her earnings, but 
is driven into sin. All arguments, she added, 





in favor of Woman's Suffrage are superfluous. 
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The time demanded the concession, and the 
concession must come. §he only told people 
what women would do when they had the right 
to vote. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the 
list of officers of the new Society : 

President—Theodore Tilton. 

Vice-Presdents—Martha C, Wright, N. Y. ; Clera Bar: 
ton, D. C.; Isabella Beecher Hooker, Conn.; Sarah 
Pugh, Penn. ; John Neal, Maine; Phoebe W. Oozzens, 
Mo. ; Samuel E. Sewall, Mass. ; Medame Anneke, Wis. ; 
Mary Spaulding, Ga. ; Parker Pillsbury, N. H.; Attor- 
ney-General O’Oonner, Iowa; Mrs. R. C. Knowlton, Ala.; 
T. V. Tunstatt, Texas ; Mrs. Judge Doggett, Fla. ; Mrs. 
John C. Underwood, Va.; Helen K. Starrett, Kansas ; 
James W. Stillman, R. I.; Robert G. Ingersoll, Ill. ; 
Mrs, Robert Dale Owen, Ind.; M. Adele Hazlett, Mich.; 
Mrs. James. M. Scovill, N. J. ; Mrs. Gen. MoCook, Colo- 
rado; Myra Clarke Gaines, Louisiana ; Emily Pitts Ste- 
vens, California ; Anne Frances Pilisbury, 8S. C.; Mrs. 
Esther Hobart Morris (Justice of the Peace), Wyoming ; 
Mrs. James M. Ashley, Montana.; Mrs. Curry, Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Dundore, Md. ; Emma Farrand, Vt. ; Rich- 
ard Mott, Ohio. 

Cor responding Secretary—Charlotte B, Wilbour. 

Recording Secretary—Robert T. Hallock, M.D. 

Treasurer—John J. Merritt. 

Audilors—Hon. C. B. Waite, Hon. John Hooker, Hon, 
J. P. Root, Kansas. 

Executive Commutee—Ldwin A. Studwell, Chairman ; 
Josephine 8. Griffing, Washingtun, D. C.; Frances 
Minor, St. Louis, Mo.; Laura ©. Bullard, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; Paulina Wright Davis, Providence, R. 1. ; Francis 
D. Moulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Sasan B. Anthony, N. ¥. ; 
Lillie Peckham, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Samuel Bowles, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Livermore, Jackson, Mich.; Stephen 
M. Griswold, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kate N. Doggett, 
Chicago, Ill.; Charles Beardsley, Burlington, Iowa ; 
Dr. T.fH. Keckeler, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Sue L. Smith, Va. 

Mrs. Minor, of St. Louis, made a short ad- 
dress urging the friends to greater activity, 
which seemed to impress all with her own in- 
terest in, and devotion to, the objects of the 
meeting. The meeting then adjourned to meet 
at 8 p.m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Tilton introduced Mrs. Colby, of Wash- 
ington, who declared that woman must find 
some honorable way to put money in her 
pocket. She spoke severely of the Census 
Superintendent, and with emphasis asserted 
that Mr. Walker's decision must be revoked. 

Miss Sue L. Smith, of Va., reporved the or- 
ganization of a Woman's Suffrage Society in 
Richmond. She paid high tribute to Mrs. Gage 
for her resent efforts there. She invited women 
who could lecture to come to Virginia and 
work. Miss Smith read some resolutions advo- 
eating the ideas given above, which were car- 
ried. 

Mr. Tilton introduced the Sybian Sybil, So- 
journer Truth. She thought it was a shame 
that the women should be begging for a thing 
that belongs to them, the right to vote. Woman 
is the very thing that ought to have all rights. 
If she doesn’t have ’em, how are her sons and 
daughters to know about their rights, I'd like 
to know? I don’t want children to be saying 
as they do to their mothers, ‘‘ You’re nothing 
but a woman! Whatdo you know!” They 
learn it from their fathers. What kind of men 
will they make, I'd like to know? Man has no 
right to maks a booby of himself. Let him 
take care of the children himself. Some of em 
ain’t good for nothing else!” 

Sojourner wanted to be reported in a gram- 
matical and smooth way, ‘‘ not as if I was say- 
ing tickety-ump-ump-nicky-nacky.” ‘Only a 
few years more,” she concluded, ‘‘ and we'll 
enter into Congress, and then, men, you'll get 
yourrightplace. You've never hadityet. We'll 
have women lawyers, and your old brandy- 
nosed pettifoggers will have to get out of the 





way. 
s.” 

Mrs. Davis announced the Decade meeting 
to be held in Philadelphia nex‘ autumn chiefly 
in memory of Mrs. John Stuart Mill, and in- 
vited every one to be present. 


Mrs, Griffing thought that the press was in- 
sane, Congress was insane. [Dr. Hallock— 
“Idiotic.” ] She thought woman was the pro- 
perty of man, * * * The'prisons in Wash- 
ington were a disgrace to the nation. 

The names of the Committee appointed to 
confer with the A. W. 8. A. were then read as 
follows: Mrs. L. C. Bullard, Mrs. Martha C. 
Wright, Miss Sarab Pugh, 8. C. Pomeroy, Mrs. 
Wilbour, Mattie Griffiths Brown, F. E. Abbott. 
The name of Theodore Tilton was added to the 
list, which was accepted by the Convention. 
Mr. Tiiton announced, that they had sent fra- 
ternal salutations to the other Convention, and 
read the letter in which those salutations were 
conveyed. 


Mrs. Griffing, of Washington, thought that 
the people did not want Congress to do its whole 
Guty on many questions. 
ernment, the laws and customs made woman a 
vassal, and these meetings were the hope of the 
oppressed. The women clerks in the depart- 
ment were praying for the success of this meet- 
ing. Mrs. Griffing is one of the women who 
has earned the right to free speech by her prac- 
tical work for the oppressed of both sexes. 


Miss Anthony said in reference to the invita- 
tion to ‘‘stump”’ in Virginia, that it was the 
first call from the south for missionaries, She 
wanted a hearty response. She wanted, also, 
that every one of the fashionable resorts should 
be visited this summer. They should carry the 
war into Africa. She invited all the friends of 
Woman Suffrage in the world to the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia. 


If they don’t like it, they'll have to lump 


WEDNESDAY—EVENING SESSION. 


Mrs. L. D. Blake was the first speaker for 
the evening. She said that she intended to 
speak on the general righteousness of the Suf-_ 
frage cause. The denial of the Suffrage was out 
rageous in principle, false and cruel, and an in- 
sult to a glorious Republic. In everything 
women were held equal to man, except in the 
power to wield the ballot. Thieves were treated 
alike, without distinction of sex. Mrs. Blake 
called upon ali who felt for the slave to feel for 
the women in bondage. 


Mrs. Mary Joslyn Gage read an able essay, 
showing that women were becoming celebrated 
as inventors. She spoke of Semiramis, who in- 
vented a military engine and gained a husband: 
She also inveuted tubular tunnels. Isis was the 
first bread maker. Inoculation started among 
the ladies of a Turkish harem. Mrs. Greene in- 
vented the cotton-gin. Whitney only did as she 
directed him. She stated that God seldom made 
mistakes. Women had invented all kinds of 
wearing apparel, mentionable or unmentionable. 

Mrs. Martin exhorted to faithfulness and 
courage. : 

Mr. Tilton read the communications between 
himself and Mr. Beecher as follows : 


MR. TILTON TO MR. BEECHER, GREETING. 
New Yourx, May 11, 1870. 

Rev. Henny Warp Brecuer, President American 
Woman Suffrage Association : 

Honorep Sre : I am commissioned by the unanimous 
voice of “The Union Woman’s Suffrage Society,” now 
assembled in Apollo Hall, to present to you, and through 
yon to the association over which you are presiding in 
Steinway Hall, our friendly salutation, our hearty good 
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will, and our sincere wishes for mutual co-operation in 
the great cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 


~~ yours, THEODORE TILTON, 
ent of the Union Woman’s Suffrage Society. 





« MR. BEECHER TO MR. TILTON. 
New Yors, May 11,1870. 

THEopore Triton, President of the Union Woman's 
Suffrage Society : 

Dean Sire: Your letter of congratulation was re- 
ceived with great pleasure by the Mass Convention as- 
sembled in Steinway Hall, under the auspices of the 
American Suffrage Asso¢iation, and 1 am instructed, by 
their unanimous vote, to express their pleasure to 
reciprocate your sentiments of cordial good-will. 

{n the great work upon which you have entered, the 
enfranchisement of woman, we-bave a common interest 
and aim, and we shall rejoice at every success which is 
achieved by your zeal and fidelity. 

I am truly yours, Henny Warp Beecaen, 
President of Convention. 

Enthusiastic cheering followed the reading of 
these letters. 

Mrs. Hazlett, of Mich., came forward and 
said she felt that all the arguments presented 
were very able though not at all necessary. 

She had faith to believe that five years 
from now would find Horace Greeley pro- 
claiming triumphently that his wife was among 
the first to sign a petition for equal rights. ‘he 
house came down at the conclusion of ber 
long and most eloquent address, aud Mr. Tilton 
was obliged to wait some time before he could 
be heard, for the cheers. At last he was allowed 
speech, but et his first sentence the applause re- 
commenced. He stated that Mrs. Hazlett was a 
candidate for Lyceum honors, and he wished the 
audience, who had been so well entertained, to 
send to Michigan, her native state, a token of 
their appreciation of its daughter's lecturing 
talent. This was also received rapturously, and 
Mrs, Hazlett returns to her state laden with well- 
earned honors and brilliant laure!s. 


Mr. Tilton then endeavored to fill his prom- 
ise made in the afternoon, by presenting Mrs. 
Stanton. Mrs. Stanton had left for a moment, 
but during the uproar raised by meénticn of 
her name, Miss Anthony stepped foward, 
amid the renewed cheers of the audience. 
The President stepped forward again, and 
explained that Miss Anthony was but an impor- 
tant half of Mrs. Stanton, so amid roars of 
laughter Miss A. explained her business. She 
wanted to tell thuse present where the Revonv- 
TION OFFICE was now situated. 

Mrs. Leggett spoke in favor ox a Sixteenth 
Amendment. , 

Miss Anthony strenuously advocated the hold- 
ing of conventions this summer in ‘all the 
fashionable watering places—Saratoga, New- 
port, everywhere. Last summer we captivated 
Saratoga and Newport. We captured—what did 
I say?” (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Tilton—I can bear witness, as I was pr e- 
sent on that occasion when Miss Anthony ccpli_ 
vated Newport. 

Miss Anthony—In New York there are thou- 
sands of fashionable women who wouldn't think 
of coming to this Convention. But in those 
watering places the lack of entertainment would 
bring them to us. Miss A. mentioned several 
plans of work for the Executive Committee, 
and advocated the holding of a semi-annual 
meeting in the West, She wauted everybody 
to attend the Decade Meeting at the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Music, and said that if the 
managers of that building still excluded colored 
people they would not have it. She declared 
that Taz Revo.rrion was going to live, in spite 
of the fact that two men were managing this 
society ! 

Mrs. Stanton was introduced and gave a 
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few practical suggestions as to what should be 
done. Ali the colleges in the land should be 
open to woman. It was stuff to inquire if 
women had not brains enough to study law. 
Columbia and Cornell must be opened to edu- 
cate the girls for the great future of the nation. 
And so must be every institution. Women were 


* goon to take their share in the country’s legisla- 


tion. 
With the blessing of peace and good will 


from the lips of the President, the meeting ad- 
journed. 





Mistake CorrEorepD.—The National Woman Suffrage 
Association at their meeting in New York this week, 
failing to unite with the American Association, joined 
itself to the Fitth Avenue Woman Suffrage Society, and 
took ihe name of the “ Union Woman Suffrage Society,” 
of which Theodore Tilton was elected President. Their 
anniversary was held at Apollo Hall, while the American 
Association met at Steinway Hall. At tne latter Beecher 
presided, aud Freeman Clarke, Lucy Stone, Mr. Beecher, 
Mrs. Livermore and others spoke, while the former has 
Ciara Barton, Samuel E, Sewal) and Parker Pillsbury 
among its officers. 

The Boston Commonwealth, in the above, mis- 
takes about a “ Fifth Avenue” Woman Suffrage 
Society.” There’was no society formed at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel Conference, held on the 
sixth of April, but only a proposal made to the 
two then existing national societies to unite in- 
toone under a new constitution embracing the 
important elements of both the old, a form of 
which was submitted and a board of officers 
named (not nominated), as specimen, but noth- 
ing more. The National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at its anniversary last week adopted 
unanimously the proposal made at the Fifth Ave. 
‘Conference and Theodore Tilton was elected 
President, Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony both 
positively declining in his favor and advocating 
his election, It now remains to be seen what 
the American Woman Suffrage Society will do 
at its annual meeting which occurs next No- 
vember. The meeting last week was only a 
convention, not au anniversary of the associa- 
tion. 








Mr. Trx7on, wriling in the Brooklyn Union 
on the day after the great meeting at the Acad- 
emy of Music, held by the Brooklyn Equal 
Rights Association, made, in the course of his 
article, two remarks which we thought our 
readers would be glad to see. 


The first is this : 


How often does it happen that an audience is held 
spell-bound till half-past ten o’clock at night by the 
speeches of men? Let any fair-minded critic compare 
the meeting ot :‘ The American Congregational Union” 
on Thursday evening withthe meeting of ‘“‘ The Brook- 
lyn Equal Righis Association’’ last evening—-the one 
addressed exciusively by men, and the other addressed 
almost entirely by women—and ask himself which of 
these two occasions developed the greater intellectual 
power, the finer literary skill, and the heartier popular 
interest? Who wi'l not say that the women bore off the 
palm ? 


The other remark is this : 


The speech of the evening was by Mrs, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, of whom itis not too much to say that 
by seniority of commission in the cause, by a life-long 
constancy of personal devotion to her principles, and 
by an intellectual breadth and brilliancy sach as we 
have never seen in any otber woman, stands to-day 
the ablest representative of her sex in America. 





Norrawestern Woman's Francaise Assocta- 
TIon.—The friends of women’s right to the 
elective franchise, on equal terms with men, in 
the Northwestern States, are invited to meet at 
Farwell Hall, in Chicago, on Wednesday the 
25th day of May, 1870, at 10 o'clock, a.m., to 





organize a Northwestern Woman’s Franchise 

Association, and to adopt measures for canvass-_ 
ing those states in behalf of Woman Suffrage. 

Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, 

Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota, and the Territories of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, are understood as included in the Call. 








Tue Lasor Rerorm Leacue.—IJt meets in 
Mercantile Hall, Summer st., Boston, on Sun- 
day, May 22d, at 10}a.m.; and continues 
through Monday and Tuesday the 23d and 24th, 
day and evening. 

** Are Trades Unions, as now organized ,bene- 
ficial to the Laboring Classes?’’ ‘‘Is Special 
Legislation, to reduce the Hours of Labor, 
Expedient?’’ ‘Is Speculative Gain in the 
form of Rent, Interest and Profit or Dividends, 
Theft?” ‘‘Ought the National War Debt to be 
Repudiated?” and other questions, will be dis- 
cussed, John Orvis, Albert Brisbane, Jennie 
@ollins, Wm. Denton, E. H. Heywood, Mrs. E. 
L. Daniels, J. G. Blanchard, Mrs. Jennie Patter- 
son 8. P. Cummings, 8. 8. Foster, E. M. Cham- 
berlin, John Carruthers, E. D. Linton, P. A. 
Collins and others are expected. 








ANNIVERSARY Procerpines.—Next week the 
Annual Report will be in Taz Revoturion and 
some of the excellent letters sent to the meet- 
ing. 








Tue Lreerat Caristran.—It appeared last 
week in an entirely new dress and outfit second 
perhaps to none in the city. Its editorial de- 
partment is under the guidance of Rev. J. B. 
Harrison. The Liberal Christian aims to be 
‘tue to itsname, evidently acknowledging no 
authority but truth, and dealing with all social, 
political, theological and religious questions as 
the objects require which they seek to se- 
cure. It has able correspondents, each indi- 
vidually responsible, and not the paper which 
has a responsibility peculiarly, but only its 
own. Its price is three dollars a year in advance. 
Mr. J. N. Hallock is its Business Manager, his 
address, Box 6695, New York. 








* 

Mapam Morio-Cerui, graduate of the ‘‘ Musi- 
cal Conservatoire ” and Prima Dona in the grand 
Opera of Paris, will, with her pupils, give an 
Operatic entertainment on the 26th inst., at 
Allemania Hall, 18 E. 16th st. 

The performance will be led by Madam M. C., 
and will consist of chosen acts from “ Traviata,” 
‘*Lucia De Lamermoor,” and ‘ Rigoletto.” 

Tickets $1 each, to be obtained av her regi- 
dence, 125 E. 17th st., and at the door. 





‘*SuspuRBAN Homes.’’—Under that title, the 
Erie Railway Company have published an inter- 
esting work, descriptive of the country adja- 
cent to the line of the Eastern, Division and 
Branches of their road and the Northern Rail- 
road of New Jersey, with a statement of the in- 
ducements offered for the purchase of a subur- 
ban residence in the rich valleys of the Hacken- 
sack or Passaic, the healthful mountain region 
of the Ramapo, or the fields of Orange County. 
By those who may desire to inspect land in the 
section treated of, with a view to purchase, 
copies of the book may be obtained free of 
charge at the office of the General Passenger 
Agent, Erie Railroad Co,, New York. 

a cnenenEEEEnianmnennntemeemeeen 

AmERIcAN Womannoop.—Every person who is 
interested in human progress, and who desires 
to see the women of the republic improve in 





health, in knowledge, in personal and political 
freedom, and in character, will find this volume 
full of instruction. The author discusses 
“The Woman Question’’ from a standpoint 
which is new, and offers suggestions which are 
likely to make wide and permanently good im- 
pressions. It cannot fail to have a very exten- 
sive circulation. See advertisement, 








Sunpay Excurston.—The Erie Railway Com- 
pany now run a Special Sunday Train for the 
accommodéation of excursionists and residents 
along the Line ; leaving 23d st., at 8.15 a. m., 
Chambers st., at 8.30 a. m., Jersey City at 8.45 
a m., and running thorough to Middletown, 
stopping at all way Stations, and arriving at a 
few minutes past non. The same Train, re- 
turning, leaves Middletown af 4.00 p. m., makes 
the’same stoppages as before, and reaches New 
York at 7.25 p. m. 








Facts rok THE Lapizs.—I learned the use 
of my Wheeler & Wilson Machine without per- 
sonal instruction. It has been used nearly 
twelve years, without repairs, by myself and 
seamstresses, doing my family sewing, estimat- 
ed at $300 annually, and bids fair to do as good 
service for a lifetime. My needles are never 
broken, but really worn up too short for use. The 
actual value of my machine cannot be estimated 
commercially, nor expressed in words. Those 
only can properly appreciate it who have at- 
tempied family sewing by hand. 

New York. Mrs. M. F. Woops. 


+ 


LITERARY. 


—_—_—eo ’ 

ORDEAL oF Lire, graphically illustrated in the expe- 
riences of 1,500 individuals, drawn from all nations, re- 
ligions, classes and conditions of men, arranged alpha- 
betically and given psychometrically through the me- 
diumship of Dr. Jonn C. Grinnell in presence of the 
compiler Thomas R. Hazard, Price 50 cents. Boston, 
Banner cf Light office; New York, 116 Nassau st. Em- 
inently a spiritual book, but Mc. Hazard’s name is guar- 
antee at least for its integrity. 

The Pictorials last week, in illustgations, left nothing 
to be desired. Appleton’s Journal, Harrer’s. Weekly 
and Bazar, both by the Harpers; New York and Every 
Saturday by Field’s, Osgood & Co., Boston, are making 
their pictures better this spring than heretofore. 











BRalNERD’s MustoaL WoRLD isanother Magazine less 
than Howe’s in size and price, very prettily gotten up 
and sold at 10 cents single—$1.00 a year. 





Tue CaTHOLIC WorLD for May numbers twenty ar- 
ticles of more or less merit, making on the whole a 
month’s miscellaneous reading of interest, some of it 
of a good deal of interest to move than the mere mem- 
bership of the Romen Catholic church. The office of 
the Catholic World and the Catholic Publication Society’s 
Bookstore, has been removed to No. 9 Warren st., and 
nearly oppositethe City Hall. 

APPLETON’s for 21 May continues its serials, but has 
less of illustration and imteresting miscellany than 


| usual, whieh it can now and tnen afford “better than 


most magazines of its kind. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $4.00 a year. 





Demorest’s Monruuy for June is ablaze with sum- 
mer fashions, but Jennie June’s Talk with women is 
worth the whole of them. Would Jennie but talk 
Suffrage to them’ sometimes—but perhaps she can’t, or 
mustn%. Still it will be a fashkton soon, bigger than 
chignons or panniers. There is a little Demorest, too, 
called Young America, very popular with the juveniles, 
abounding with pictures and pretty things. Demorest, 
838 Broadway, N. Y. 

Drrence or Rev. 8. M. Lanpis, M. D., for publishing 
a book treating of the laws and mysteries of generation, 
by Damon Y. Kilgore, Esq. Published by the first Pro- 
gressive Obristian Church of Philadelphia. Price 10 
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cents. Dr. Landis may be a bad man, his book may be 
a bad book and his motive for publishing it may bave 
been of the most sensual and sordid character possible. 
Iknow nothing of either, but the court failed utterly, 
tee-totally to prove one of these things and yet it fined 
the doctor $500 and sent him to tba County Prison for 
the term of one year and there he now suffers. On the 
‘face of it, in every phate of it, the case seems one of 
cold blooded perseétition, and most likely history wil 
“* goregisterit. . - 


Tue Henatp or Heatts- for May is more interesting 
than usual, and not less instructive and important. 
Rev. George H. Hepworth and Prof. Huxley are con- 
tributors. New York : Wood & Holbrook, 15 Laight st. 
$2 a year. 


Financial Aepurtment, 


{Under this head, correspondents are responsible fo 
their own sentiments, and not THz REVOLUTION. } 




















THE WHALTH OF A NATION. 
————— 

, Tue wealth of a nation is usually supposed 
to be its coin or convertible meana or purchas- 
ing ability ; or, taking a more extended view of 
it, of its farms, cities, commerce, manufactures, 
railroads, etc., representing a surplus wealth 
or accumulated industry costing so many dol- 
lars and cents. 

These are items of wealth as far as they go. 
But there are others which seem to me of greater 
importance that are not so generally considered, 
A. ong these may be stated. ist. The fertility 
of its soil. 2d. Salubrity of its climate, 3d. 
Its geographical formation, admitting ot cheap 
and easy communication facilitating trade and 
commerce. 4th. Its geograpical formation and 
abundance of iron, stone, clay, etc., with forests 
of timber and other materials for cheap manu- 
fasturers. 5th. Its abundance of coal or water 
power for cheap motors. 6th. The industry 
and intelligence of its people. 

Our country possesses all these elements to a 
remarkable extent. Nature toiled for almost 
interminable ages to preduce ready to hand all 
the materials necessary to make of us a great, 
wealthy and powerful people ; and if we add to 
her exertions a wisdom and industry that we 
ought to possess, we shall realize the utmost 
extent of human greatness. Herce it becomes 
our people to carefally review their situation 
and study out the best means both for creating 

We present a curious medley of apparently 
discordant elements from Europe, Asia and 
Africa, but happily for us our institutions are 
so framed as to harmonize the interests of all 
and draw out of each their greatest 
so that altkough our people are composed al- 
most wholly of the lowest and most ignorant of 
the menials who fled with empty hands from 
Europe to escape the tyranny of its church and 
state ms, or were torn from Africa and 
sold into slavery, we have discovered the means 
of using all to such advantage that in less than 
a century we have increased from a feeble hand- 
ful skirted along the Atlantic warring with the 
savages upon the one side and with a powerful 
nation on the other, to a great and wealthy na- 
tion spanning a continent, and from a state of 
destitution have created splendid cities, beau- 
tiful farms, vast net works of railroads, manu- 
factures and commerce almost without end, and 
now are progressively expanding in every depart- 
ment of thought and action with a rapidity that 
astonishes mankind. 

These successes demonstrate what industry, 
unshackled and free to enjoy the fruits it creates, 








_ Whe vot tte, 


can do. But vast as our achievements have 
already been, they seem to me scarcely dust in 
the balance of what we might do were our ener 
gies and capacities fully aroused and a proper 
use made of them, and which wise legislation 
might bring out. 

When we look back and consider the means 
which we have used,—the tools we have worked 
with, our success appears the more wonderfal, 
The road we have travelled has been full of 
stones and stumbling-blocks, and we have 
groped our way blindly through or over them, 


Europe has, with her cheap capital, skill and | 


knowledge of trade, had vastly better opportu. 
nities than ourselves for success, had not her 
energies been crushed by the load of priests, 
soldiers, beggars and aristocrats that have eaten 
out her substance. ' 

Cheap capital is an immense advantage to 
Europe. Why cannot we have it, too? Why 
should money be worth more than two or ihyee 
per cent. with us? Simply because we fail to use 
the elements of wealth we possess. If we made 
our government debt, railroads, farms and man- 
ufactzres securities for credit, which might bé 
easily done, it would make capital so cheap 
that money could be had at almost any rate and 
the advantages would then be with the borrower 
instead of the lender. 

Let us consider the advantages of cheap éapi- 
tal upon the industry of our people and wealth 
of our nation. If two hours per duy of labor 
will support each individual, and we can stimnu- 
late them to work ten, twelve or sixteen, we are 
piling up wealth rapidly. People will willingly 
do this, if only permitted to enjoy the fruits of 
their toil. They are never so happy as when 
busy and making money, nor so wretched as 
when idle and heavily taxed. ‘An idle brain 
is the devil's workshop!" Hence on the score 
of morals as well as of greatness we should 
encourage industry. Let every man have a pal- 
ace if he can create it, aud clothe himself in 
purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously 
every day if he can do so honestly. By using 
their industry and drawing out their capacities 
this can all be done. Industry is thon really 
the most important item of wealth a nation 


‘possesses, and should be wisely encouraged. 


Let Congress see that the people have plenty of 
cheap and good tools to work with, and it will 
find soniething will soon be accomplished. 

Our country is soun destined to lead all the 
nations of the earth in great ideas of politics, 
finance, social economy and wealth. We are 
rapidly showing up the fallacies of the fossilized 
ideas of the Old World upon all these subjects. 
We occupy a new and loftier stand-point of 
observation when we can better comprehend the 
puerile and grovelling tendencies of its sys- 
tems and creeds, and that to attain our ‘“ desti- 
ny” we must adopt and maintain new and 
bolder reformations than the world has ever 
yet witnessed. Gzoncz B. Surra. 

For Morg Patoues, Freceixs anp Tax.— 
Pse “PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.’ 
The only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B. 0. PERRY, 49 Bond 
street, New York. Sold by Druggists everywherc. 


FINE ALPACA. 


10 Cts. a Piece, 
In BLack - Coupe. 














sold by the yard. 








The Revolution, 
For 1870. 


—~e—— 


* 


Tux Revoivtion is a weekly journal advocat- 
ing Suffrage for women. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor. 
PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS, Cor. Editor. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


s TERMS:, 
ONS YORE... 20. cccccccssccccceccccces $3 00 
EE RGR s ec ccnncepevcccccocccncns 2 00 
OLUB RAT¥S 
Ten cupies  . ‘sesnpenwennnease 25 00 
Twenty-five copies “  ......s.sceeeees 50 00 
RATES OF ADVERTISING : 
DEROETEAR, occccccccccsccseccces 20 cents a line 
G F = agevcccaccescooeccccres 2 . 
Me Magen cvnsccesncpecnncs 6 “ “ 


CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 
Those sending us from 25 to 60 subscribers may retain 
1% cents per copy ; from 59 to 100, $1 acopy. 


All communications should be directed to SUSAN B, 
ANTHONY, 27 Chaham Street, New York. 


pp eesaar & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS AND MATTRESSES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 

87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie street, 130 and 
132 Hester street. 

[Connected under one rool.] 

We Mave now on hand the largest stock of entirely new 
patterns and designs for furnishmg houses throughout 
ever offered by one house in the city, and at a great re- 
duction in price. 

The Marrress Department is entirely under our 
supervision, all being made on the premises. Every 
Mattress guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and Private 
Houses furvished throughout, at wholesale prices, 


The Floating Palaces of the People’s Line om the Hud- 
#0n River were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our Stores. 
ENTRANCE, 87 & 89 Bowery. 








OHN B. BURNS, 
LAW AND GENERAL REPORTER 


ELIZA B. BURNS, 
TEACHER OF STENO-PHONOGRAPHY. 
Room 29, 117 Nassau stare, N, Y. 
MRS. BURNS will take special interest ip the instruc- 
tion of Lapres who wish to become efficient short-hand 
reporters, 123-74 


MISSES WALTON, 
DEALERS IN 


PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 
MUSICAL MEKCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS. 


AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
105 JEFFERSON ST. BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
8. A. E, WALTON M. L. WALTON 








HE Bane es 1:0 8 JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMEN 


59 Duane street, corner of Elm, 
BILL-HEADS, OIRCULARS 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 





WEDDING AND VISITING CARD , 
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RIE RAILWAY.—Trains leave Capote foot 
oie oe Zn. and foot of Cham! at. as 
ollows, Viz. : 


rom Fro 
231. st. Chamber st. 

6:45 a. m, 6:45 a.m. | For Paterson. 

7:45 a. m 8:00 a.m. | Express Mail, for Buffalo, 
Dunkirk, Cleveland - ona 
the west ; also connects 
for Newburg, Warwick, 
Montgomery, Unionville 
and Hon le. Slee 
coacbes attached m 
Suequehanna to Buffalo. 

8:16 a.m. | 8:30 a.m. | Way in, daily for Grey- 


court and intermediate 

stations west of Passaic 

Bridge ; connects at Gosh- 

en for Pine Island, Mont. 

gomery and Guiltord. 

8:30 a.m. |Special Sunday Train for 

Middletown and inverme- 

diate stations. 

9:00 a.m. | For Hackensack and Hiills- 
dale; also for Piermont 
and Monsey. 

Day Express for Rochest 


8:15 a. m, 


8:45 a. m, 


9:45 a.m. | 10:00 a. m. 


She Revolution. 
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ARBOLIC SALVE 


The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but aso the most wonderful and speedy Heal. 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

t is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencjes, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
94 ly No. 8 Vollege Place, New York. 





Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and the 
West and South. 

Superb Drawing Room 

hes accompany this 
train from New York to 
Buffalo. Sleeping Coaches 
are attached at Hornelis- 
ville, running through to 
Cleveland and Galion for 
the accommodation of 
Western and Southern 
travellers a mae 

For Patterso: 

For Port , A and way, 
daily ; connects at Mid- 
dietown for Unionville, 

11;45 a.m. | 12:00 m. For Paterson; also for 

—- and Hills- 
ale, 


10:15 a. m. 
11;15 a, m. 


10:16 a. m. 
11:30 a, m. 





12:45 p.m. | 1:00 p.m. | For Piermont and Monsey. 

I:45 p. m. 1;46 p, m. | For Paterson, daily. 

2:15 p.m. | 2:15 p.m. | For Hackensack. 

3:15 p.m. | 3:80 p.m. anes Ex, ress, stopping 
only at Paterson and sta- 
tions north of Junction. 
to Newburg 

3;15 p. m. 8:30 p.m. | Midaleton Way. Also for 
Piermont. 

3;46 p. m. 4:00 p.m, | For Paterson; also for 


Hackensack and Hills- 

dale. 

.m. | For Piermont and Monsey. 
m. | Orange Couvty Express, 
es ping only at Turner’s 

stations west of Tur- 
per’ 8 (except Oxford) to 
PortJervis. Connects for 
Newburg, Warwick, Mont- 
gomery, Guilford, Pine 
Island and Unionville. 
— Accomodation, stop 
ing Only at Paterson and 
~ be. west of Paterson. 
Also tor Piermont and 
Monsey. 
For Paterson and Hacken- 


4:45 p.m. | 5:00 p.m 


5:15 p.m 
5:15 p.m 


6:15 p.m 


sack. 

5:30 p.m, | Night Express, for Buffa'o, 

nkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and the West and 
South. 

Sleeping coaches run 
through from New Yors 
to Buffalo. 

Way Train, for Suffern and 
intermediate 8 tations. 
Also for Hackensack and 
Hillsdale. 

Night Express, daily, for all 
ints West and South. 
leeping Coaches-accom- 

pany this train to Rocbes- 
ter Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati without change 
6:30 p.m. | For Piermont. 
6:45 p.m. | For 


6:45 p. m. 6:00 p. m. 


6:45 p.m. | 7:00 p.m. 


6:15 p. m. 
6:45 p. m 


7:16 p. m. 
11:00 p. m. 


7:30 p.m. 


11:30 p.m. | Theatre Train, daily, for 
Suffern on4 intermediate 

stations. 
12:00 mid. | 12:00 mid. go 4 iy, Theatre 

pmenge ent ‘ne Agebtinaete ta Bowe 

ee for for ents in Drawing 
Room and lane can be obtained, — — 
a 








the proepl hott, Gen ml ee 
D. L. RUCKER, Gen’! Supt. 
AGENTS! READ THIS! 


Ww WIT.L PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 
$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
ission, to sell our new wonderful invention 
hadress, M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich, 


ANTED, a competent Designer, male or 
female, for ornamental hy flowers, scrolls, 


ne ey No. 7 Bockman street, 








ons. 
Emigrant Train, Daily, for. 
tne West. 








MERICAN WOMANHOOD, 


ITS PEOULIARITIES AND NECESSITIES. 
BY JAMES ©. JACKSON, M.D., 


Physician-in-Chief of Our Home on the Hillside, Dans- 
ville, N. ¥. 





This is a book of about 200 pages, and is prinied in 
fine, clear type, and bound substantially. 
The following is a synopsis of the subjects treated : 
Onap. 1. A Peculiar Type. 
« 2, Physical Organization. 
« 8. Unhealthy Foods. 
«4, Unhealtby Drinks, 
«6. Unhealthy Dress. 
« 6. Constrained Locomotion. 
«« 7. The Useful and Beautiful in Dress. 
“8, Life in Doors. 
«* 9, Marriage, or Women who make Good Wives, 
and Good Mothers. 
* 10, Non-Maternity, or Women who make Good 
Wives, but do not make Good Mothers. 
** 11. Women who do not make Good Wives but 
do make Good Mothers. 
“ 12. Women who, as society goes, can neither 
make Good Wives nor Good Mothers. 
«18, Competency o! this latter class of Women. 
«14, Their Business Capacities. 
-* 16. The Ballot. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER COPY. 
Address, AUSTIN JACKSON, & Co., 
12427 ~=— Publishers, Dansville Livingston, Co., N. ¥. 


N°® 0 SIXTH AVENUE, EAST SIDE. 
M. J. WELLES, 
FASHIONABLE MILLINERY, DRESS-MAKING 
AND FANCY STORE. 


Bonnets and Dress Caps made to order, Straw Hats 
altered, Feathers and Flowers cleaned and dyed. Ma- 
CHINE SEWING, Pinkine, Stamping and Fluting. A 
‘large and varied assortment of first-class Millinery and 
Fancy Goods. Dress Trimmings and Linings, Muslins, 
etc. Needlework Edges, Notions, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Toys,. Stationery, Books, Magazines, Fashion Plates, 
etc. Yearly subscriptions received. Ladies: own mate- 
rials made up satisfactorily. All orders receive prompt 
attention 


At No. 840 6rH AVENUE, JUST BELOW 48TH STREET. 
MSs CRANE, KETOCHAM & BOWER, 
DESIGNERS 
AND 
ENGRAVERS CN WOOD, 


73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Asprn T. Caan, Frances Kercuam, Lavra E. Bowzn 


B™ BOOKS, STATIONERY, &o. 
FRANOIS & LOUTREL, 


‘45 Maren Lanz. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 

Please call or send your orders. 


MA MARY DIXON JONES, M.D., 
$4 BYERSON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, 














Abt uae BROS. & CO., 
SIXTH AVENUE, 


WILL OPEN TO-MORROW MORNING 


10 cantons NEW PLAID-SASH RIBBONS, 
Oven %{ YARD WIDE, only $1.80 yard. 
These are the latest styles out, and worth double the 

money. 
200 Ps. Best Biack SrLxs, e 
Reduced to $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00 per yard. 
Fort Linz or BLaoxk anD COLORED Satins, 
Cut on Bias at the wholesale prices. 
BLACK LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 
Fine importation, just opened and marked 
AT GOLD AT PAR, 


OUR DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT 
is replete with novelties of all kinds. 
Ladies and Misses’ made-up suits at 
LESS THAN THE PRICE OF MAKING ALONE. 
LINEN AND MUSLIN WALKING SUITS 
at $5.50, $6.00 and $6.50, worth $10.00 
LADIES’ UNDER GARMENTS 
of every variety and make on hand, which we are sure 
we can sell as low as any house in Néw York, and which 
we make up ourselves, using none but the best of ma- 
terials, engaging none but the best workers, and paying 
the best prices for superior labor, consequently we are 
sure that we can suit all. 
PARASOLS !! PARASOLS!!! 

Full line of Parasols of all the different styles, and at 

prices that defy competition. 

WE CAN SHOW JUST NOW BETTER BARGAINS 
IN OUR GLOVE AND HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 
than at any previous time, because we have been able 
to take advantage of the dullness of the season to pur 
chase Jobs. 
OUR DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 
CANNOT BE BEAT. 

WE SHALL ENUMERATE A FEW PRICES AS FOLLOWS : 
1,000 Ps. Crepe Eugenies, all shades, 87 cts, worth 60 cts, 
1,000 Ps. New Spring Poplina, 60 cts, worth 75 cts, 

600 ‘* 27 inch very finest, 50 cts. worth 75 cts. 

300 ‘* French Roll Poplins, Silk Warp, at 75 cts. 

300 “* Very superior qualities on Roll, only 90 cts. 

200 “ Japanese Silk, all shades, at $1.00 

200 “ Real Irish at  $1.62%. 

IN OUR WHITE GOODS STOCK, WE HAVE 

10 Cases Buff Linen for Suits, at 23 cts. 

10 Cases Grey and Slates, very fine, 30 ots. 
1,000 Ps, White Picqués, at 25 cts,, 30 ots., and 35 cts., 

worth 50 cts. 

1,000 Ps. White Goods for Suits at 29 cts., worth 40. 
6,000 Doz. Linen Napkins at $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 doz. 

Any quantity of Tabie Linen at all prices. ‘ 

JUST OPENED THIS DAY. 

1,000 Ps. ‘‘ Broche ” Figured Silk Grenadines at 46 cts. 
yrd, worth 75 cts, to import. 

This is the handsemest and Richest material ofa sum- 
mer dress ever manufactured, and cannot be made for 
less than 75 cts. 


CALL SOON, OR THEY WILL BE CLOSED OUT. 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., 
331 & 333 6th Avenue. 








shana PATENT FOOTSTOOL SPITTOON 


(OPENS BY A PRESSURE OF THE FOOT UPON THE LEVER.) 


For use in parlors, libraries, sitting, dining and re- 
ception rooms, and an invaluable article for the sick 
room. 

Manufactured for the Trade by 

SMITH & PATE, 
107 Liberty street, New York. 

For sale by all Furniture and House-Furnishing 

stores throughout the country. 








REvVoLVTION PRINTING UG OFFICE, 
69 Duane street, corner of 











HE FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
NEW YORK, 


No, 49 Wat Street, BETWEEN FULTON anp JouN Sts. |* 


CASH CAPITAL, $125,000. 


$100,000 Drposrrrp wits THE INsURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE POLICY 
HOLDERS. 


All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that the proper 
—z tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 


This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 33}; to 50 per cent. each year in advance, by 
means of its iow rates ot premiums. 


The safety ot the Policy Holder is guarded. 
All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
set aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 
is the same, calculated ou the same table of mor- 
ity, and at the same rate of i 

are saie. 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 

This Company's policies are non-iorteitable. 


This Company.imposes no restriction on travel ailer 
one annua! payment bas been made. 


This Company insures the lives of females. 

This Company will not contest any legal claim. 

This y will pay claims as soon as the proof 
thereof is fully established. 

The rates are Jower than those of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
to the Insurance Department for its safety. 


The Farmers’ aad eonten* _will grant insurance to 
suit on the following plans 





% ly, 


and in addition to the above plans will issue policies on 
the 
«“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 


on CHEAP PLAN FoR WORKING MEN. 

Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly adapted to the wants of a 
elass of people who bavs hitherto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 
(See explanation below.) 

To insure your life on the Tontine Mutual Plan you 
pay $15 once. 

You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenevor a death occurs in your Class. 

You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 


ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. | 


Classes are limited to 5,000 Members. 
WHENEVER A CLASS IS ONCE FULL IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 


The Company guarantees that in case your death 
should occur within a year, although there are not one 
thousand Members in your Ulass, yet will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case your Class has more than 
one thousand Members, then you would receive as many 
doliars as there are Members in your Class at the time of 
your death. 


\ FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. 

Class A. fut tans Gone e 

Class B. Admits all popunen ho cnn of FS ant 

Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 
TONTINE FUND. 

At the same time that you become insured, you also 

become - 


A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 


—* yourself, whilst living, a large sum 


This is the ony Company in the United States doing 
sound bas a cash capital uf 
the State for the se- 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFIC?Ri ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
E. McMURDY, President. 
E. MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 
Wa. Haxperson, Secretary. | 
Lucits Mcp, Consulting Actuary: 
Orszanpo L, Stewart, Counsel. 


‘ 


i uti Riles hathattaati 
Insarance or call at the 





Tee HOM@OPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


” 
No. 231 Broapway, New York. 

This Company has achieved a decided success, having 
in the first eighteen months of its existence issued 
over 

2,100 Policies, 

Insuring over 4,500,000 Dollers, 

And has ACCUMULATED AssETs amounting to 

¢ $262,765.14. 

The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insuzance Company 
insures Homa@oraruists and Non Homa@oparsists at 
lower rates than any other New York Compeny. 

Its NON-PARTICIPATING RATES ARE THE LoWEST of any 
Company in the world. 

Its losses are all paid within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of the proofs of death. 

Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual pay- 
ment. 

No extra charge is made on account of employment or 
travel. 

Premiums and Dividends all cash. 

WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Send tor circulars and books. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jx., V. Pres. 


A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


E. M. Ket1oea, M.D. Medical Examiner, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 

- ee, M.D., for Northern and Central New 
ork. 

REYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 


New oe. 

Cuarizs G. Wiautman, Bristol, Conn., State Agent. 
Joun W. Marsuatt, Aurora, Illinois, for North West. 
es & Sranwarpd, Chicago, Ill., tor Cook Co., Il. 
Boonr & Happaway, Baltimore, for Maryland, West 

Virginia and D. C. 
L. D. oem, = Til., for Clinton Co., Tl. 

° 130 Treiaont street, Boston, Mass., for 

Joun TURNER, M.D., 19 Court street, Boston. for Ma 
Joux G. Drrw, 221 Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J. 

8. B. RooxwsgLL, Middlebury, Vi. 93-145 


1; Ball . 


HARLOW’S 





vow. 
BY 


LOIS WAISBROKER, 
AUTHOR OF 
* Alice Vale,” “‘ Saffrage for Woman,”’ etc., etc. 


This beautiful story, which the publishers have put 
forth in elegant style, is dedicated to “‘ Woman Every- 
where, and to Wronged and Outcast Woman Especially.’’ 
The author says: ‘In dedicating this book to woman 
4p general, and to the outcast in particular, I am prompted 
by a love of justice, as well as by the desire to arouse 
woman to that self-assertion, that seif-justice, which will 
insure justice from others .’’ 


Published and for sale at the Bookstore of Wm. White 
& Co., 158 Waskington street, Boston, Mass. 121-4 


] — B. STANTON, 
AND 


HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


4 WARREN STREET, 
Notary Pustic, 





New York. 
eaten lets HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, 5. J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D. 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., | Physicians. 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


b  * pepmenien MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 








The Revolution, 











M USical Boxes, 


MUSICAL ALBUMS, 


ALL PRICES, 
ALL SIZES, 
ALL STYLES. 


FINE MUSIC for those who cannot themselves play 
or sing. Solace for the invalid. Rest jor the weary. 
Pleasure for the young. Enjoyment for the old. 


M. J. PAILLORD & CO., 


122.6 680 Sonperey. N.Y. 


W 00 DHULL CLAFLIN & CO., 


(Mus, V. C. WOODAULL, Mrs. T. C. CLAFLIN,) 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
44 BROAD STREET, N. Y., 


Buy and sell Gold, Government Bonds and Securities ; 
Railway, Mining and Oil Stocks and Bends ; Bonds of 
any State, County or City, and will make liberal advances 
ov same ; will make collections on and issue certificates 
of deposit available in all parts ot the Union. Will 
promptly attend to ali Mail or Telegraphic communica- 
tions. 
Interest allowed on daily balances of depositors. 





C MORG Ly PASEO LES 


SOAP & SAPOL\O 


2/1 WASHINGTON S" N.Y 


wr USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine's Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867 "’— 
no other is genuine. 

Beware or Imrrations. For the Tortet, Baru and 
Nunszry this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “the 
best Hair Renovator in use,”’ 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin 
Catar:hof the Head, and is a Goop Suavrne Soap. 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our, best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
Fvt 4 “by all Dealers. Agents Call or add 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York. 


: ee NOVELTY KNIFE. 











toa 








FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

Has one ordinary blade, and one new patent blade, 
unequalled for a sewing ripper, eraser, nail trimmer, 
and many other uses. Is made of best steel. Price by 
mail, post-paid, plain handle, $1 ; Ivory, $1.25 ; Shell, 
$1.60 ; Pearl, extra finish, $1.75. For sale at Hardware, 
Stationery, and Fancy Stores and Sewing Machine Agen- 
cies, and wholesale and retail by, 

A. C. FITOH, Gen. Agent, 
27 Chatham st., New York. 
OWLING GREEN SAVINGS’ BANK, 33 
Broadway, New = Open every trom 10 
a.m.to3p.m. Deposits of any sum, 5 ‘en Cents 
to Ten Tnousand Dollars will be received, Six per ceni. 
Interest, free of Government Tax. Interest on new de- 
posite commences on the first of every moniv. 
HENRY — President, 
KEEVES E. SELMES, Aecretary. 


Sly 





WALTER ROCHE, 
EDWARD HOGAN, | Vice-Presidents. 


A LADY, the pupil of a celebrated European 
Elocutionist, will lecture In New York during this 
month. Subject—POETRY. 
May, 1870. 


UCINDA 8. WILCOX, M.D., Electro-Ther- 
mal Baths, Vineland, N. J. 











M£. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dress, Emporium of Fashions, 9? Broadway. sen4 


for, price list, 





